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alles Theophane Maguire 


tells a classic story of inspiration 
and brotherly love drawn from 
the heart beat of the modern day in 


HUNAN 
HARVEST 


ILLUSTRATED BY WEDA YAP 





Well remembered as a former editor of The Sign, Father Maguire recalls the 
years he spent in the remote Hunan Mission and thereby tells a warm and 
human story which speaks for every self-sacrificing man and woman who 
puts aside the ties of flesh and blood to become a harvester of souls. Reveal- 
ing graphically the lice and dirt and cockroaches, the beggars and sick poor, 
the honest and good and the evil people which make up a missioner’s every- 
day world—he also paints portraits of the high spots in such a life, when 
poverty-stricken, illiterate, ungainly men and women are transformed by 
the discovery of a beautiful, en- 
nobling faith. 


With a foreword by Archbishop 
Cushing, charmingly illustrated, 
down-to-earth and straightfor- 
ward — you'll want to read 


HUNAN HARVEST. $2.50. 
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A LETTER TO YOU 


Dear Fricnd: 


This is an unusual letter—a very unusual letter, 
you'll say before you finish 
reading it. 

And it’s all about a birth- 
day. 

Some people prefer to 
forget their birthdays, es- 
pecially if they’ve had a lot 
of them. That isn’t the case 
with THE Sicn. We haven’t 
had so very many—and any- 
way we plan to remain 
always young and vigorous. 

This year THe Sicn will 
celebrate a very special 
birthday—its twenty-fifth. The August issue will mark 
the silver jubilee-of the foundation of the magazine. 
I needn't tell you that we are looking forward to this 
event with joyful anticipation. 

In fact, the Holy Father himself is making the occa- 
sion notable by sending his special blessing to the staff 
and readers. This blessing from His Holiness is a rec- 
ognition of the important work the magazine has accom- 
plished in American Catholic life during the twenty-five 
years of its existence and is an augury of future success. 

But congratulations and good wishes aren’t all that 
go to make a happy birthday celebration. There is the 
little matter of presents. A birthday gift may not be 
expensive, but it is a tangible expression of one’s good 
will and good wishes. 

Indeed, a birthday gift is quite the usual thing. What 
is quite unusual is for the one celebrating a birthday 
to ask for a present. And that is just what we are doing. 
We are asking you for a birthday gift for Tue SIGN 

We request each subscriber to get one other sub- 
scription. Not twenty, not ten, not even five—just one. 

Think of what it will mean if each subscriber gets 
ts another subscriber. Our circulation will double 
almost overnight. We shall multiply the good work we 
are doing through the apostolate of the press and in- 
crease greatly the funds on which our missionarics 
depend for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 
Your share in that blessed increase in the good accom- 
plished would not go unrewarded by God. 

To obtain one subscription to THE SiGN should not 
be difficult. You won't have to turn your home into a 
Magazine’ agency, nor buttonhole your friends on the 
street, nor send your children out to ring door bells. 
You must have one friend or relative who would ap- 
preciate the monthly fare of good reading that is served 
in the pages of THE Sicn. 

It will be a compliment to this person’s good taste 
and intelligence to ask him to join the ranks of our 
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readers. He will thank you later for providing him with 
the opportunity of reading, month by month, many of 
this country’s best writers of articles and fiction. You 
won't be asking for a charity but for an investment that 
will pay ample dividends in enlightenment and enjoy- 
ment. 

If you don’t care to do this, you could still give us 
the present we ask for our twenty-fifth birthday by 
sending a subscription to someone as a gift. That would 
be a present of THE Sicn and to THE Sicn. Or send us 
sufficient ($2.50) to cover a subscription for a foreign 
missionary. We receive a great many letters from mis- 
sionaries asking us to find some kind benefactor who 
will subscribe for them. You will surely find a very 
special place in their prayers for your kindness. 

You probably agree now that this is a pretty unusual 
letter. It takes courage—if that’s the word—to ask for 
a birthday present. I 
couldn’t bring myself 
to do it if it were not 
for the fact that with 
your help we can 
greatly increase the 
good we are accom- 
plishing both here 
in America and in 
our missions in China. 





Sincerely yours in Christ, 
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>» Leo Egan, who evaluates the housing 
situation in his article in this issue, is 
a graduate of Syracuse University. For 
over fifteen years he has been covering 
politics in New York and Washington, 


first for the Brooklyn Eagle and then 
for the New York Times. 


> Lucile Hasley attended Milwaukee- 
Downer College and the University of 
Wisconsin, is the wife of a Notre Dame 
professor, and the mother of three chil- 
dren. Articles and stories of hers have 
appeared in Mademoiselle, Woman's 
Day, Parents’, Extension, etc. 


>» John Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice, is a native 
of Washington, D.C. and holds the de- 
erees of LL.B. and LL.M. from George 
Washington University as well as hon- 
orary degrees from many institutions, 
mong them Georgetown. He has been 
a pioneer in the field of police training 
and under his supervision the FBI has 
become famous. 


>» Georgia Long, shortly after her mar- 
riage during college days at Stanford 
University, spent some eight years in 
Europe, during which time was born 
her interest in Spain. She is the co- 
founder of the Spanish Evidence Guild, 
whose objective is to combat misin- 
formation about Spain through the dis- 
semination of truth and the fostering of 
deeper cultural understanding. Besides 
writing for various architectural and 
cultural publications, Mrs. Long has 
been a contributor to the Catholic 
World and the Saturday Evening Post. 


> The short stories are by two new- 
comers to our pages and by one veteran. 
Hugh B. Cave was a war correspondent 
ind did five war books that were 
widely read. His short stories have ap- 
peared in This Week, Collier’s, Ameri- 
an, Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, 
etc. Val Gendron, whose fiction also has 
ippeared in various national magazines, 
is a native of Chicago. After graduation 
from the University of Chicago, he came 
east, lived a while in Boston, and settled 
in New York. He is the editor of a 
monthly house organ for ‘a Wall Street 
bank. The veteran short story writer is 
Brassil Fitzgerald, who returns with an- 
other Grandpa Casey story. 
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EDITORIALS 


In Picture 


ae 


This month the annual SIGN award for the best play of the 
year (cf. page 20) goes to “State of the Union,” the Lind- 
say-Crouse hit. Ralph Bellamy and Ruth Hussey are starred. 





Acme photos 
Even vanquished Germans must eat. These -little girls are 
gobbling up soup provided by the Swedish Red Cross which 
hopes to be able to add sandwiches—once it gets help. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


And 








in Print 


:* THE PAST two months two noticeable trends in the field 
of world affairs have become predominant: the outspoken 
third world war is inevitable, and the 
widespread loss of admiration 
and affection for Soviet Russia. 
Peace is the hope in every man’s 
heart, and after a year since 
arms were laid down peace 
seems more difficult, more elusive than victory on the battle- 
field ever was. Gloom has descended upon statesmen and 
peoples alike. Hunger, disease, bitter memories have settled 
on the world like a vast, enveloping, chilling fog. The world 
cries out for peace, and foreign ministers have haggled over 
boundaries and cities and colonies. The whole world soaked 
in the blood of those who died for peace cries out that those 
deaths be not made vain. And the U.N. busies itself with 
“procedure” and “substance” and “dispute.” 

There can be no peace until treaties of peace are made. 
And there can be no treaties of lasting peace so long as 
nationalism prompts horse trading on an international scale 
under the plea of security. In the dark days of war when 
defeat of the democracies was all too possible, the allied 
powers subscribed to the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
The United Nations are signatories to those principles, Rus- 
sia included. Russia is obligated to subscribe to them quite 
as much as she was obligated by treaty to evacuate Iran. The 
people of America, the people of France and Britain and 
China, the peoples of all the world must demand that not 
imperialism, not power politics, but the principles of that 
Charter be the foundation for the deliberations of foreign 
ministers, the U.N., and the Peace Conference. For not until 
then can a third world war be only an ugly dream. 


conviction that a 


There is 
No Peace 


WE are firmly of the conviction that no labor leader and no 
labor union has the right or should have the power to dis- 
rupt the national economy. The right to strike is a precious 
right. But. it should be self- 
evident that howsoever griev- 
ous the complaints of labor, the 
common good and the common 
welfare of the nation come 
first. No matter the gain in working conditions or in wages, 
it is always outbalanced by the harm that accrues to a whole 
community when essential goods and services are cut off. 
If labor abuses its legal ability to strike, it is in very real 
danger of having that very ability rendered meaningless by 
antilabor legislation rushed through Congress in white-hot 
heat under the sizzling pressure of public wrath. 

It is an unfortunate state of affairs when public interest 
can be enlisted in a_genuine labor grievance only by making 
the public feel the pinch of deprivation of goods and serv- 
ices. Only when lights go out and factories close down, only 
when trains cease to run and ships are laid up in harbor 
does public opinion make itself vocal in such disputes as 
have embroiled the United Mine Workers or ‘the Railroad 
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The Right 
to Strike 
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Ac the basis of Near East politics is oil. Russia already 
has estimated reserves 10 per cent greater than the U.S., 
yet reaches out for more while we rapidly deplete ours. 





\ lively campaign preceded the recent voting on the French 
constitution. Happily, voters rejected it by a million votes. 
\ setback for the Communists, but the battle is still close. 





Routine inspection at the Morgan line. But the real show- 


down in this spot is between Russia and the western powers. 
Because Trieste is a plum, the border question is dynamite. 
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’ Brotherhoods or the Maritime Unions. Then public opinion 
‘ becomes very vocal indeed. But the cries are all against the 





labor leader. He becomes the ‘epitome of all that is sinister 
and ugly in trade unionism. He becomes the whipping boy 
for a nation that is smarting from the long-range effects of 
coal unmined or transportation disrupted or industry ham. 
strung. . 
Were public opinion directed in its justifiable anger 
toward the real culprits in these labor dramas, it would not 
be giving its iron crosses so impartially to the John L. Lewis's, 


As Goop an example as any of misguided public displeasure 
and its resultant damage has been the coal strike. Not a little 
of the consequent Congressional castigation should have been 
aimed squarely at the mine 
owners. From the beginning the 
crux of the strike was the de. 
mand for safety measures and 
a welfare fund. Until these 
were admitted in principle, the union refused to discuss 
wages and hours. This matter of safety and welfare was not 
just so much eyewash. It wasn’t so long ago that the mine 
disaster in Kentucky shocked the United States. What has 
been done about preventing a recurrence elsewhere? As one 
of the more progressive mine operators, Eugene McAuliffe, 
President of the Union Pacific Coal Company, wrote some 
time ago: “Time after time the industry gets a fresh black 
eye out of a mine explosion, with all the gruesome details 
played up in the newspapers. Do these tragedies bring about 
better ventilation, rock-dusting, water on cutter bars, sprink- 
ling dust at the source and on roadways, and the other proved 
preventives we know about? Such unfortunately is not the 
case; we clean up the mine, pay the workmen’s compensation, 
and get back on production. Why should our accident rate 
be four times that of Great Britain?” 

Eight out of every hundred miners in the United States 
may expect to be injured or killed. In 1942 there were 1,480 
miners killed and 70,500 injured. In the past fourteen years 
17,626 persons have been killed, 855,056 injured in mine 
accidents. As a Russell Sage Foundation report puts it: “It 
is abundantly clear that coal-mine management has failed 
in its responsibility to prevent needless accidents.” 

Yet the people of America loudly condemn John L. Lewis 
for demanding adherence in the contract to the safety stand- 
ards set by the Federal Bureau of Mines. To date state 
legislation in this regard has been emasculated by the power- 
ful lobbies of the mine owners. 

Or take the: matter of a welfare fund—again statistics 
speak: the mortality rate among miners is 1,300 per 100,000 
in comparison with 900 for all gainfully employed. Tubercu- 
losis claims 120 out of every 100,000 miners each year as 
against 87 for all other workers. Living in grimy, soot-covered 
towns, hospitalization is inadequate. Water supplies are often 
contaminated. The money that is automatically checked off 
from the miner’s pay envelope goes for a company doctor 
whose services are largely confined to injuries and diseases 
incurred at work. By all standards of justice a welfare fund 
is a legitimate demand on the operators for the care of those 
whose sweat has made the industry profitable. 

These are basic issues in the coal dispute. And all the 
prattling about royalties and defiance of the government, 
and all the brandishing of legal inequities like the Case Bill 
cannot blink the fact that the miners have had to put up with 
much abuse not only from the operators but from a public 
thrown off the scent by a not exactly friendly press. No 
matter what one may think of John L. Lewis or his strike 
strategy, in this he is everlastingly right: the miners’ safety 
and health are quite as much worth fighting for as are higher 
wages and shorter hours. 

Strikes that bring damage to the national economy cannot 
be justified. But neither can that state of affairs be justified 
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that leaves no alternative to labor other than to make the 
public suffer before the workers’ grievances are even noted. 


Some notions apparently very simple to sovietized thinking 
are hard for us to grasp. One of them is the Soviet concept 
of a fair trial. By some strange trick of mental gymnastics, 
Communist and pro-Commu- 
nist regimes are able to call a 
trial “fair” even though the 
verdict is announced long be- 
fore the evidence is weighed; 
the counsel for the defense is assigned by the prosecuting 
state itself; the People’s Court is a Communist Committee; 
eager witnesses are denied a hearing; and the established 
procedure is to extort a confession before the trial begins. 
One wonders how they would conceive an unfair trial! 

About a year ago, Ivan Subasitch, then Foreign Minister 
of Yugoslavia, announced that General Mikhailovitch would, 
when captured, receive a fair trial and then be shot. It was as 
simple as that. Now that trial is about to take place and 
unless American influence can succeed in having it handled 
by an inter-Allied tribunal, it promises to be a travesty of 
justice which should sear the conscience of the whole Allied 
world—especially if the victorious nations stand by mutely 
while Soviet fairness, as learned by Marshal Tito, ruthlessly 
disposes of a man whose record at least entitles him to a 
civilized hearing before a civilized court. 

Yugoslavian politics and internal problems have always 
been intricate and complex; issues there do not fall into tidy 
patterns of black and white. It is not inconceivable that 
Mikhailovitch could have adopted a collaborationist policy 
toward Germany at some time during the struggle between 
the Chetniks and the Partisans. But trials are meant to find 
out such matters, not to take them for granted. 


What Makes 
a Trial Fair? 


It nas been well said that “American honor is at stake” in 
this forthcoming trial. There was a time when Draja Mikhail- 
ovitch was glorified by American spokesmen as the national 
hero of Yugoslavia. It was he 
who sparked the Serbian resist- 
ance to the Nazi invasion at a 
time when it looked like suicide 
to do so. In those days Marshal 
Tito and company were still following the lead of Russia’s 
friendship pact with Germany and decrying the futility of 
“imperialist wars.” Tito’s tune didn’t change until Hitler 
invaded Russia. For almost three years Mikhailovitch and 
his Chetniks worked hand in hand with the Allied High 
Command; the relentlessness with which his guerrillas dis- 
tupted Nazi supply lines aided the Allied campaign in Africa 
so effectively that it called forth tributes from Geyerals Eisen- 
hower, Auchinleck, and De Gaulle, Air Marshal Tedder, 
and Admirals Hardwood and Cunningham. 

It is to Mikhailovitch and his followers that six hundred 
American airmen who had been forced down in Chetnik 
territory owe their rescue and safety. They want to testify 
in behalf of the General, but it looks as if their testimony 
is most unwelcome to the Tito regime. And it is a long time 
since anyone has given testimony for Mikhailovitch like that 
uttered more than two years ago by Churchill’s Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, Mr. Ralph Stevenson: “All the accusations of 
the Partisans that Mikhailovitch is a Fascist, collaborating 
with the occupation forces, are completely unfounded and 
spring entirely from the efforts of Partisans to blacken Mik- 
hailovitch among the Serbian population and frustrate him 
when the moment comes to seize power in the country. 
General Mikhailovitch from the beginning of the struggle 
has loyally collaborated with the Allies and no one can doubt 
his loyalty as an ally... .” 

It was the Teheran Conference which put an end to such 
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Ras Emerou, Ethiopia’s minister, arrives in U.S. with his 
family. Once victimized by Italy, Ethiopia has been less in- 
terested in vengeance than in law among nations. Hats off! 





If only the achieving of justice were as easy as drawing 
lines on a globe! Peace conferences wouldn’t be such head- 
aches. We pray that Byrnes and Connally champion justice. 
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Candidate for a seat in the ‘Japanese Diet, Communist 
leader Tukuda smiles as he casts a ballot. When in power, 
Communists forget that other people have a right to vote. 
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Men’s shirts and women’s nylons are not the only articles 
of dress that are scarce. The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration better act or there will be a new black market! 





Butter may be short here, but this small blob is a month’s 
ration for the children of this French woman. Adults get 
none. Conservation of fats by Americans is no idle plea. 
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‘eulogies of Draja Mikhailovitch. Just as soon as it was 


decided that Russia would have a free hand in the Balkans 
exclusive of Greece, Marshal Tito was skyrocketed into 
popularity in the British and American press and Alligd 
aid was channeled solely to the Croatian Communist lead, 
Mikhailovitch was accused of stalling. 

Now that onetime hero faces execution as a traitor. One 
man’s life doesn’t mean much in a totalitarian philosophy or 
in the Communist technique for getting things done, But it 
means everything in a democracy, if it is to remain worthy 
of the name. So lest America betray its own ideals, it mug 
leave no stone unturned to make sure that Draja Mikhailo. 
vitch gets a fair trial. 


Asout the most familiar argument for the removal of prige 
control is amazingly succinct: “Lift price restrictions and 
give production a chance. Of* course there will be a little 
inflation at first, but prices 
will soon drop back to normal,” 
Profits at An amazingly succinct recipe 
All Costs : 
tor chaos! It is the argument 
of those who are fretting under 
OPA ceilings when they could be demanding and getting 
prices that are current in the black market. It is the argu. 
ment of those who are prompted -by greed to swell profits 
at a moment when goods are relatively scarce and money.-is 
more abundant than ever before. It is the sophistry of the 
NAM and the lobbyists for textile, oil, cattle, and all the 
other interests that have brought their concerted pressure 
to bear in Washington. It is the old, old story of big business 
in America. Given the vision of lush profits, it swarms for 
the kill and doesn’t give a tinker’s damn for the consequences, 
The only thing standing in the way of production today is 
not the OPA. It is the hope for greater profits through the 
abolishing of all price control. If these patriots win, then 
this country will see the wildest scramble for the goods 
ready money will buy this country has ever witnessed, with 
one buyer bidding up prices against another buyer, and 
those living on fixed salaries and small incomes and pensions 
forced to lower their standard of living to survive. 

The highly organized crusade against the OPA is but an 
aspect of the fundamental disease from which our economy 
suffers—hunger for more and more profits. It has manifested 
itself in the matter of wages as well as of prices. It has been 
the sire of the now familiar argument that there can be no 
rise in wages without a rise in prices. Profits must be held 
at a consistently swollen level. Wage increases must be passed 
on to the consumer, never taken from profits. In marginal 
industries this is, of course, true, and they should be afforded 
price relief. But it is far from true of all industry. 

At the very time big business is so thundering in its pro- 
tests against OPA and wage increases without corresponding 
price rises, it is interesting to note that for the first quarter 
of this year out of 213 of the first companies recorded, 127 
showed greater profits than for the same quarter in 1945, 
86 showed a decrease in profits. For example, U. S. Steel fell 
from $15 to $10 million. Montgomery Ward, on the other 
hand, climbed from $4,768,000 to a cool $14 million. 

The fact ot the matter is that profits have risen steadily 
in the last six years. A comparison of the average profits of 
large industries made by the Department of Commerce shows 
this clearly. For example, in 1936-1939 the automobile in- 
dustry averaged $293 million as against $1,136 million in 
1943; oil refining, $65 million as against $462 million; tex- 
tiles and leather, $140 million as against $1,131 million. 

So long as the profit system is a bloated profit system, 
there will be antisocial clamor for price relief for every wage 
increase and persistent sharpshooting at OPA. So long 43 
there is a misguided greed for ever more profits, there will 
be no intelligent remedying of OPA defects, no solution to 
the vicious circle of strikes for a living wage. 
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The accused: Franco, so far 
silent; and at right, the members of 
the Security Council Investigation 
Committee: Lange, Bonnet (since re- 
placed). Velloso, Hasluck. and Hsu 


















ods 
ith HE spectacle of a group of power- Bishop’s House in Malaga was a total _ it back at night. Being a foreigner I was 
ind ful countries ganging up on a small ruin. There were ugly whispered stories, unmolested. But this was not the Spain 
ns and defenseless nation is not a pretty one about the pastor of a Malaga church — I had known for the previous six years. 
sight. To those of us who read present- who had had both hands cut off when Preparations for the rehearsal of World 
an day events in the light of history, the endeavoring to rescue from ruffians War II had begun but, contrary to pres- 
my persistent effort to harass and discredit a precious statue of the Virgin. These ent belief, it was not the Nazis, but 
ed Spain means only one thing, and no tales were whispered because none could the Communists who were the actors 
en smoke screen of accusations such as _ tell his friend from his enemy and spies _ in the piece. 
no “Spain is a menace to the peace of the lurked in every corner. The word had Although the first Five-Year-Plan was 
‘ld world” can cover it. Paganism is march. gone out from a high place to give the — in operation at the time, Russians had 
ed ing westward and, having been halted people a holiday and that certain deeds — evidently been given permission to visit 
ral for the second time within ten years, would be winked at. This high place Spain. I met journalists. Ilya Ehren- 
ed the old bear is beginning to growl. was none other than the office of the burg, who is now touring the United 
Memories are short and, to the major- Minister of Justice held by a gentleman States at the taxpayers’ expense, was 
r0- ity of the present generation, the Span- named Sefior de los Rios, who was later getting into everyone’s hair around the 
ng ish Civil War began in 1936, but for to become Ambassador to the United different press clubs. Soviet students with 
er some of us it started in 1931, the year States and who is now occupying him- an inordinate curiosity about factories, 
27 King Alfonso took his departure, the self with slinging mud at the present — industries, the status of labor, and the 
5, year the republic was born. To us who _ regime. personalities of young deputies (at least 
ell loved the Old Spain with its tradition Street shootings, automobiles burned the feminine gender) were under foot. 
er and culture, the sudden change was’ in broad daylight, bread strikes neces) The Communist invasion had begun, 
painful and a little terrifying. All at sitating guards on. every trolley, bombs and it looked as if the first part of 
ly once youthful bands of the bobby-sox dropped by children in places of amuse- Lenin's prophecy was about to be ful- 
of age seemed to have taken over. With ment were only a few of the incidents filled: “Spain will be the second Soviet, 
vs the Catholic schools closed by decree which enlivened my visit of three Mexico the third, and United States the 
n- and no others provided by the new’ months. The grapevine suggested that fourth.” Hitler boasted of his plan to 
in government, these youngsters marched I must not drive my own car, so I hired conquer the world, but we only laughed 
X- the streets like marauders, red handker- a man to bring it to the hotel and take at Mein Kampf. If we have learned our 
chiefs around their necks, singing the lesson, Lenin’s words should strike home 
a, Internationale. It was somehow remi- and have a special significance for us 
e niscent of the Children’s Crusade. That Spain is a menace * this time. Thwarted in the Spanish 
13 Destruction of church property and Civil War and unable to complete their 
ll persecution of priests had begun even tg world peace is the conten- conquest in 1936, the Soviets are again 
") then. I saw bombed and burned churches attempting to gain possession of the 
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Iberian Peninsula. This time, instead of 
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raining bobby-soxers in the trade of 
bomb throwing, they are using the good 
old art of smear, and their tools are just 
is weak now as they were then for, in- 
stead of those teen agers, they are using 
the so-called Spanish government-in- 
xile. 
no accident that this Red 
Fascist government established itself in 
Mexico. Mexico was to be the “third 
Soviet,” and their ship laden with stolen 
zovernment gold and treasure purloined 
from the bank vaults of private citizens 
was welcomed in the country south of 
our border. While Spain has been slow- 
ly emerging from the horrible destruc- 
tion of the Civil War instigated by them, 
they have been living on the fat of the 
land, planning and scheming to make a 
comeback. The same Sefior José Giral, 
Prime Minister of the republic, he who 
ordered the sacking of the _ historic 
Cathedral of Toledo, heads the group. 
Che Spanish Civil War was not Nazi- 
nspired. It was a spontaneous uprising 
f right-minded citizens who were in- 
ensed at the outrages carried out by 
the illegally elected government. It was 
counterrevolution, and it is important 
to remember that Franco did not march 
until the middle of July 1936. On March 
22, four months previous, Le Matin, the 
French newspaper, reported a meeting 
f the Comintern when every detail of 
coming conflagration was planned 
which was to make Spain “the second 
Soviet.” Franco did not march until Red 
rms and ammunition had been landed 
from Russian ships at the ports of 
Seville and Algeciras; Franco did not 
march until July 17 when Calvo Sotelo, 
a member of the Cortes, was assassinated, 
having been threatened with death the 
day before by another member of the 
parliament, La Pasonaria. Thus began 
a reign of terror which the Soviet had 
promised. The Spanish Revolution was 
started by Russia as was World War II. 


It was 


At the San Francisco Conference, to 
which Spain was not invited, the gov- 
ernment-in-exile worked in conjunction 
with Communist groups, formed in the 
United States, to keep Spain out of the 
United Nations. According to a ‘“‘confi- 
dential” report of the Friends of Span- 
ish Democracy, or the Nation Associates 
as it is sometimes called, their campaign 
was most thorough. They set up head- 
quarters in the Palace Hotel adjacent 
to the international press correspond- 
ents and “operated on a _ twenty-four 
hour basis with a day and night staff.” 
Aside from pressure on the delegates 
and the press, they held dinners for the 
Assembly Consultants to the American 
and other delegations. 

Luncheons, dinners, and other affairs 
were put on for single delegates, and a 
private: luncheon was “arranged in 
Washington by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes on June 8 which was at- 
tended by important leaders of the 
United States Senate for the purpose of 
meeting Dr. Negrin.” The report goes 
on to say that a possibility of admitting 
Spain to the United Nations did exist. 
This was conceded by Mr. Anthony 
Eden as well as by Mr. Edward Stettinius. 
The press and radio gave every assis- 
tance to the propaganda against Spain, 
even to organizing a forum on the sub- 
ject. This was abandoned because no 
one could be found who would publicly 
admit favoring the admission of Spain 
into the United Nations. “This,” quot- 
ing from the report, “despite the fact 
that a powerful pro-Franco lobby was 
at all times operating in San Francisco.” 
This statement is quite in line with the 
tactics of the group and a patent un- 
truth. Up to January 1, 1946 Franco 
had not spent one penny for propaganda 
in America, and it is quite doubtful if 
he has spent any since. 

President Roosevelt sent Dr. Carlton 
J. H. Hayes to Spain in 1942 as United 
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States Ambassador for the express pur. 
pose of promoting friendly relations be. 
tween that country and the Allies, | 
was necessary to have Spain’s good will 
in order to carry out the North African 
landings and other military plans, No 
one who has read Dr. Hayes’ book, 
Wartime Mission in Spain, can doubt 
that he accomplished his objective. But 
what about Mr. Norman Armour, who 
succeeded him? Could it be that his jn. 
structions were just the opposite? It js 
certain that friendly relations suddenly 


. dwindled on our side. Mr. Arniour re. 


signed his post after a brief term of 
service. Could it be that he did not like 
the set-up? Mr. Armour is a career man 
and keeps his mouth shut. In his press 
interviews upon his return he made 
statements that were not at all deroga. 
tory to Spain, but the secular pres 
played them down and picked on a 
chance remark to make headlines. It was 
only from a very careful reading of all 
the papers that one could get the truth. 
Mr. Armour has remained mum since, 


PAIN’S aid to Allied soldiers and ref- 

ugees has been published many times, 
but a brief review may be allowed. Over 
1,200 American airmen were rescued, 
their secret equipment salvaged, and al- 
lowed to proceed to Africa. Twenty-five 
thousand Frenchmen were also allowed 
safe passage to join their units in Africa. 
More than 2,000 Jewish refugees fleeing 
from German savagery found safe harbor 
in Spain. An examination of Spain's 
trade record during the years 1942 to 
1944 is particularly revealing. It indi- 
cates that her business with Germany 
was a very minor affair compared with 
her business with the Allies. Take 1948, 
which was a peak year. Exports to the 
Axis totaled 355,000 tons and to the 
Allies 1,856,000 tons. The same year 
Spain imported 233,000 tons from the 
Axis while her imports from the Allies 
amounted to 1,912,000 tons. Spain’s gold 
payments to the warring nations during 
that time were as follows: in 1942 to the 
Axis, 143,000 pesetas, and to the Allies, 
4,460,000 pesetas; in 1943 to the Axis, 
221,000 pesetas, to the Allies, 6,669,000 
pesetas; in 1944 to the Axis, 132,000 
pesetas, to the Allies, 6,602,000 pesetas. 
For a neutral, Spain’s trade balance was 
one-sided. 

Much criticism has been made of 
Spain’s present form of government. If 
it is Fascism, it is an entirely different 
brand from that of Hitler or Mussolini. 
Neither is the government of Spain a 
dictatorship in the sense that Russia is. 
Russia claims to be democratic. If this 
means forcing 20,000,000 of its own peo- 
ple into slavery, to say nothing of 
“liberating” many small nations with a 
hammer and sickle, then the present 
regime in Spain is Utopia. If Spain is 
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Fascist, there is one thing which distin- 
ishes her Fascism from all others. She 
still respects the dignity of man. This is 
a spiritual concept which a Hitler or a 
Stalin could not understand. Every law, 
every act of the government is a step 
toward helping the individual attain 
self-respect. With Russian Red Fascism 
there is no respect and no individual, 
but only a state. In a charter, which is 
analogous to our Bill of Rights, given 
to the Spanish people June 1945, the 
Spanish State “proclaims as a guiding 
principle of its acts, respect for the dig- 
nity, integrity, and liberty of the human 
being.” 
Spain is the only country so far which 
has been able to throw off the Russian 
yoke. Having tried a republic twice 
within a century and having endured 
failure both times, the Spanish people 
may not want another one. As a bait, 
before the Civil War, Russia promised 
the Spanish peasants a radio in every 
home and a car before every door. In- 
stead, they were presented with empty 
cupboards and a grave for every home. 
There is not a family in all Spain today 
which has not suffered in some way 
through Communist outrages, and most 
of them remembered loved ones tor- 
tured and killed before their eyes. Small 
blame if they do not wish to have the 
government which perpetrated these 
crimes thrust upon them again. If our 
own South is still talking about the U.S. 
Civil War after seventy years, can we 
criticize Spain for bitterness after only 
ten? The people want to be left alone 
to work out their own form of govern- 
ment, and it is their right. Franco has 
stated that his regime is only a transi- 
tional one. The way to make it per- 
manent is to take the course which the 
United Nations is taking today. 

The present government of Spain is 
based upon two fundamental ideas: 
first, the protection of religion; and 
second, social reform. The reforms, 
fought for by the workers for centuries, 
are practical and well worked out. 
There is no time to tell about them in 
detail, but they are founded on the 
principle of the brotherhood of man, 
with the family always foremost as the 
unit. It is difficult for us to understand 
this. We live in a country where sev- 
enty-five million persons either have no 
religion or do not attend church. Spain 
is a Catholic country, first, last, and al- 
ways, and there is no other way to-judge 
her except on that basis. Even as a non- 
Catholic, which I was when I visited 
Spain, I could not find the place where 
religion began or where it ended. It is 
interwoven in the daily life. To hand 
a country like this to the Soviet would 
be the greatest crime of centuries and 
a blot on the United Nations. 

America needs Spain. Her location 
alone makes her the’ most important 
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outpost for: the Western -world. Spain 
is like a child who is different from the 
rest of the family. After repeatedly be- 
ing scoffed at, this child is apt to with- 
draw into his shell of hurt feelings and 
keep his ideas to himself. An effort to 
understand this odd one often leads to 
the fact that he is the most brilliant of 
the lot. Fellow travelers who take such 
an interest in the destruction of Spain 
might be surprised at what real under- 
standing would bring forth. But this is 
all beside the point. The real enemies 
of Spain cover up the issue which now 
is and always was the determination of 
Russia to dominate the Mediterranean. 
So they will still go on playing up in 
the press every incident or disorder 
which occurs in Spain and blaming 
Franco. It would be just as consistent 
to blame Mr. Truman for our race riots, 
strike disturbances, and jail breaks. One 
prominent Washington columnist, upon 
being reproached for his attacks upon 
Spain, replied, “Oh, I only give the 
people what they want.” 

The government-in-exile is not au- 
thentic in any way. Aside from the fact 
that they were elected by fraudulent 
methods, there is only a fraction of 
them in Mexico today. An _ investiga- 
tion of their methods might be illumi- 
nating. Pockets lined with gold, they 
travel back and forth along what must 
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> Spite is anger which is afraid to 
show itself. 
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be a “greased” route. Few Americans 
with legitimate business to transact in 
Europe are able to rate air priorities of 
these proportions. Plotting openly to 
overthrow a government with which the 
U.S. and Britain still maintain diplo- 
matic relations, they are received with 
open arms by members of our State De- 
partment and by the English Parlia- 
ment. But if Mr. Giral thinks his gov- 
ernment-in-exile can be installed in 
Spain by peaceful means, he is indulg- 
ing in wishful thinking. 

To answer some of the public accusa- 
tions of the Polish Delegate, who is not 
only the accuser, but as a member of 
the investigating committee, has now 
become the judge, is not easy. They 
are vague and inexplicit. “Spain is a 
menace to the peace of the world.” It 
is to laugh. If they would only come out 
in the open and state frankly that they 
are working for the sovietization of 
Spain and the world, it would clarify 
the whole question and perhaps some 
feliow travelers would decide to fall by 
the wayside. 

The Spanish government’s treatment 
of prisoners is one of the complaints 
of those who seek to break off relations. 
Statistics show that only 18,000 are now 
held, and they are common criminals. 











Franco has been criticized by his own 
countrymen for being too soft with 
these political misdoers. Many held the 

opinion that they should have been ex- 

ecuted at the end of the war. Instead, 

thousands have been released, and 

those who remain are allowed to work 

and their wages are sent to their fami- 

lies. Their relatives may visit them on 

feast days. But in spite of these privi- 

leges, Red plots have been discovered 

and Communist organizations have 

been formed in the prisons. 

Spaniards are a cultured, friendly, 
and proud people, and the present gov- 
ernment, ignoring name calling and 
screaming denunciations of many of our 
columnists, writers, and commentators, 
has made a dignified answer to the fif- 
teen documents published by the U.S. 
Department of State which deal with 
relations between the Axis and Spain 
from August 1940 to December 1943. 
Appealing to American public opinion, 
it calls to mind, with no feeling of ran- 
cor, that Spain was misjudged by the 
United States once before “in the mat- 
ter of the Maine.” But this mistake was 
rectified by American statesmen. In the 
present crisis, the report continues, 
“Spain reserves to herself the right of 
publishing, should this be necessary, the 
contents of her archives, a perusal of 
which would cause to disappear com- 
pletely any shadow of doubt that might 
remain about its conduct with regard 
to the United States during the last 
seven years . . . and Spain hopes that 
no imperative need for defense may 
compel it to publish the documents in 
their entirety.” The statement goes on 
to say that these documents are being 
withheld in the cause of the unity of 
the Western nations. From this it may 
be deduced that Spain has an ace or 
two up her sleeve and will not stand 
by to be crucified. Countries, as well 
as individuals, can be proud, and Spain 
is living up to her tradition. 

These accusations of the United Na- 
tions smack of the pot calling the kettle 
black.-If there were any political in- 
tegrity left in the world, or if the U.N. 
members hadn’t forgotten their sense 
of humor, the investigation would col- 
lapse. 

The truth is that Spain lived through 
a bloody World War II with hostile 
armies constantly on her border, and 
remained neutral. For a small country 
located in such a strategic position, this 
was an achievement. And today, for 
Russia which spreads over the greater 
part of one hemisphere and for the 
United States which occupies a large 
share of the other, to make the claim 
that this poor little country with its 
population of about 23,000,000, _ its 
army of 400,000, its one 20,000-ton 
cruiser, no warships, and no factories 
for the manufacture of airplanes, is a 
menace to the world, is preposterous! 





BOUT twice in a summer, storms 
Nee this one struck at the Big 
iely region, leveling dead tamaracks 
the muskeg at the lake’s end, filling 
woods with blowdowns, and smash- 
the pier at the fishing camp. 
[his time the storm caught Danny 
scoll deep in the woods at the head 
the lake, eight miles by water from 
camp, and when he scranibled 
vugh the driki to the cove where he 
beached his canoe, the canoe was 


Now I'll catch it,” Danny thought. 
| warned me to watch out for that 
d rope.” , 
stood undecided on the shore, a 
ler, yellow-haired eleven-year-old, 
ng at the mountains of angry water. 
wind whistled from the woods be- 
him. The afternoon sky was 
iked with fiery kite-tails of light- 


Danny Driscoll knew what he ought 
o—build a lean-to, sit tight, and 
But he knew these’ northeast 
too, and how long they usually 

He had a frightening mental 

of his mother, bundled in a 
coat, walking up and down the 


re over there through a long, violent, 


it, searching the lake for his canoe. 
d an even grimmer picture of her 
ling the canoe, bottom up, drifting 
urd the shore on which she stood. 
If Dad was there I could sit it out,” 
boy decided. “But with him in 
Landing I got to get back.” 
n, soberly, he considered his chances. 
sh,” he said aloud, “it must be 
nty miles!” 
he followed the twisting shore of 
Lonely, it would be more than 
ity miles. But he remembered what 
lake looked like from the plane 
ch Bill Driscoll, his father, had 
yught second hand at an Army auction 
soon after his return from the Pacific. 
From the sky, Big Lonely was a sprawl 
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i Driscoll’s father had been a hero. 
Why wouldn’t he let his son boast about it 


to the other boys? 


ing, quicksilver C gleaming against the 
dark face of the wilderness. By traveling 
a straight line across the inside of that 
letter C, he could save miles of walking. 

Except, of course, there were no trails. 
All routes in the region were water 
routes. Even the sports who stayed at 
his father’s camp had to be brought in 
by canoe—or, this year, by plane. 

Well, he had to try. 

The eleven-year-old boy knelt at the 
lake’s edge in the driving rain to lace 
his boots tighter, then took his fly rod 
apart and began walking. He didn’t 
have a compass, and that was bad. But 
Big Bill Driscoll hadn’t possessed a com- 
pass that time in the jungle of New 
Guinea> either, he recalled. According 
to the papers, Bill Driscoll hadn’t had 
much of anything except courage and 
a lifetime knowledge of woods lore to 
see him through. 

Danny wished now, with a feeling of 
helplessness, that he had tried even 
harder to make his father talk about 
those days in the jungle. Especially 
about the signaling. But the whole thing 
had collapsed when Big Bill came home. 
For months the boy had gone around 
Moose Landing with newspaper clip- 
pings in his pocket, telling the rest of 
the kids what a hero his dad was, and 
then Bill Driscoll, returning, had not 
wanted to discuss any of it, and the kids 
had made a joke of it. Every time the 
medals were mentioned, Mom had said 
impatiently, “Now hush, Danny. Your 
father just wants to be home again in 
peace and quiet.” 

Peace and quiet! What was the good 
of having a hero for a dad if you 
couldn’t talk about it and make the 
kids believe it? 

The lake was a,half mile behind him 
now, and Danny no longer heard the 
angry hiss of its troubled waters. But 
the going was hard. Years of storms had 
contributed to the jungle of brush and 
blowdowns through which the boy had 


to thread his way. At one place, crossing 
a brook where beavers had built a dam, 
he slipped and fell with a leg doubled 
under him, and the sharp pain in his 
knee sickened him. 

He would have stopped to rest, but 
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the sky above the wind-tossed branches 
was black now.. His flight had become 
grace with darkness. 

He lost the race. Night, windy and 
lashed with rain, found him limping 
through a grassy clearing, his sense of 
direction gone, his leg throbbing, his 
mind filled with fearful memories of 
the times his father and other Moose 
Landing men had gone into the Big 
Lonely region to search for lost sports. 
At the far edge of the clearing lay a 
tumbled heap of boards which had been 
a shed of some sort, a relic of the days 
when loggers had surveyed for a pulp- 
wood cut which had never been made. 
Danny built a shelter of rotted planks, 
aawled under it and slept. He had no 
matches to light a fire. 

His aching leg woke him at dawn. 
The wind had died. Rain was still fall- 
ing fretfully. The boy rubbed his knee 
gingerly, awed by the size of it, and 
when his rubbing had dulled the pain 
he stood up. He could walk—a little. 
But. when he had limped the length 
of the clearing, he knew he could never 
make progress through the woods. 
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“They'll come looking for me,” he 
thought. “Maybe Dad will even use the 
plane And remembering again 
the newspaper clippings the kids had 
jeered at, he turned back to the flatten- 
ed shed. 

It was afternoon, and the sun had 
been out an hour or more when he 
finished his task. With the last board 
dragged from the pile ani carried to its 
proper place in the cleering, and the 
tall grass patiently pulled away in hand- 
fuls from around it, he threw himself 
down and watched the sky and waited. 
The boards had been heavy. Some he 
had had to pound loose from the frame 
of the shed with a stone. His hands 
were blistered. He was hungry, his leg 
hurt, and he was scared. 

He thought, “If Dad doesn’t remem- 
ber New Guinea ... or if it never really 
happened, like the kids say it didn’t 
wee ye 

Then, faintly, he heard a plane. 

He was on his feet when the plane 


passed over the clearing. He tugged 
his white undershirt off and waved it 
and saw the plane circle and drop lower. 
Its yellow wings dipped once, twice, in 
salute. Then the plane was gone, and 
Danny Driscoll sat down again, free of 
the fear that had shaken him. An hour 
or so later he heard his father’s voice 
shouting from the woods, and he answer- 
ed, and Big Bill Driscoll and two other 
men—oné was the fire warden—strode 
toward him out of the brush. 

Danny's heart was pounding. Maybe 
it should have been enough for him just 
to be sure of getting home again, safe 
and sound,: but it wasn’t. When Big 
Bill knelt over him to look at his leg, 
the boy .anxiously sought his father’s 
troubled eyes. 

“It—it was the boards you saw, wasn’t 
it, Dad?” he whispered. 

Big Bill sent a glance at the two men 
standing beside him—men he'd known 
all his life, from Moose Landing—and 


On the way home, the boy 
was silent. His leg hurt, even 
with Big Bill carrying him 








said, “I saw you waving your shirt, son.” 

“But—but I laid out the boards to 
spell help!—like you did with the peeled 
logs in the jungle,” Danny _ insisted. 
“You must have seen them!” 

Bill Driscoll hesitated, even glanced 
at the rotted boards laid out in the 
clearing. But then, adamant, he shrugged 
his tremendous shoulders. “I saw you 
waving your shirt,” he replied firmly. 

On the way home, the boy was silent. 
His leg hurt, even with Big Bill carry- 
ing him, but something else hurt more, 
and there was no cure for that other 
ache. He kept looking at his father’s 
face and looking away again. Once or 
twice, softly, he sobbed a little. After 
a three-mile walk through the woods 
they came to a road of sorts where the 
warden’s truck was parked, and a while 
later they stopped at the warden’s cabin 
to telephone Danny's mother. Then, 
with Bill Driscoll driving and the boy 
beside him, father and son set out for 
Moose Landing, for Doc Blair to look 
at the leg. 

Danny didn’t look at his father any 
more. All the kids—all his playmates— 
would be at Moose Landing. He 
couldn’t face them. 

But after they had gone a mile or 
so, something happened. Big Bill 
stopped the car. 

>on, I did see those boards,” he said. 
| figured you would rig up something 
like that, and I had my eyes peeled.” 
He put a hand on Danny’s shoulder, 
and smiled. 

Danny caught a quick breath and his 
heart began pounding. “You did?” he 
said eagerly. ““Then—then why—” 

“You want to remember,” Big Bill 
said, “that Moose Landing is a pretty 
small place. Heroes are fine in big 
towns, where there’s room, but the 
Landing only sent six of us to war, son,, 
and two didn’t come back. You think 
it over and you'll see we’ve got heroes 
enough without hauling in live ones.” 
His blunt fingers tightened on Danny's 
shoulder, and he said again; this time 
without smiling at all, “You think it 
over, boy—for both of us.” Then they 
drove on. 

Big Bill couldn’t wait for Danny at 
the doctor’s. It would take a while to 
treat that leg, and he had to get back 
to camp where Mom was alone with 
thirty sports. “You stay with your grand- 
ma,” he told Danny, “and I'll pick you 
up Monday.” That, for Danny, meant 
two full days in the village. It didn’t 
take old Doc Blair half that time to 
spread the story all over town. 

Sunday, the kids were down on Danny 
like leaves in a November northeaster. 
They all had questions. But this time 
Danny knew the answers. 

For Pete’s sake,” he told them, 
don’t ask me about it. I was a dope to 
get lost in the first place.” 
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ALWAYS 
A BRIDESMAID 


OSTONIANS at the Olympic 
Games in Athens were so much 

impressed by the marathon—run over 
the historic route of the courier 
Pheidippides from Marathon to 
Athens—that they decided to inau- 
gurate a similar event. So when they 
returned home, Manager John Gra- 
ham of the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion and a few friends hired bicycles 
equipped with cyclometers and meas- 
ured off a course of 26 miles, 385 
yards between rural Hopkinton and 
Boston’s Back Bay. That was in 1896. 

At least seven times since then ex- 
soldier Johnny Kelley has wished 
B.A.A. officials never thought of the 
idea, and this year was one of those 
times. He finished second again. 

“I’m always a_ bridesmaid but 
never a bride,” Kelley muttered de- 
jectedly after one Boston Marathon, 
and the expression became his tragic 
trademark. “I’m the most consistent 
guy in this race,” he added ruefully, 
“but the trouble is I’m consistently 
second.” 

Kelley particularly wanted to win 
this year on the Golden Anniversary 
of America’s oldest and most grueling 
road classic. And it looked like his 
race. At the halfway mark, he had 
lost every one of his 100-odd com- 
petitors except a grim-faced Greek 
named Stylianos Kyriakides. Shoul- 
der to shoulder the pair climbed the 
man-killing hills of Newton, and it 
was obvious to the 500,000 spectators 
strung out along the route that they 
were the only two who had a chance 
of winning the coveted laurel wreath. 
Coming off the last hill, Kelley and 
Kyriakides raced side by side, scarce- 
ly winded by the tiresome trek. 

Then the thirty - eight - year - old 
Irishman went into a sprint that car- 
ried him out in front by 20 yards. 
He jogged along, smilingly confident 
of repeating the victories he had 
scored in 1935 and 1945. But as the 
runners swung into the last two 
miles, the warning shouts of the 
crowd told Kelley that the Greek was 
challenging again. 
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Down the stretch they swept in 
close-coupled tandem, faces drawn 
and eyes haggard. But Kelley had 
given his all. It was not enough to 
match the inspired Kyriakides, whose 
impoverished countrymen had sent 
him to America to plead their cause. 
Kelley stumbled home, a bridesmaid 
again. 

Twenty years of marathon running 
have taught Kelley how to take de- 
feat along with victory. Fellow work- 
ers at the Boston Edison Company's 
maintenance plant cheer just as lust- 
ily when he comes in second, because 
they know that over the years he has 
been one of the nation’s top mara- 
thoners. 

In ten of his past thirteen appear- 
ances in the Boston Marathon, he 
has finished among the first three 
runners—a record for consistency un- 
matched even by “Mr. Marathon” 
himself, Clarence De Mar. 

Kelley is the last fellow in the 
world anyone would pick out as a 
distance runner. Standing only 5 feet 
6 inches tall, he would hardly tip the 
beam at 120 pounds with a lead 
weight in his hip pocket. His skinny 
legs look like toothpicks jutting from * 
an anemic sausage. But he has the 
stamina and the ideal temperament 
for a marathon and is always ready 
with a wise-crack. 

Once, intrigued by the bold “John 
A. Kelley” which the runner scrib- 
bled in a _ youngster’s autograph 
book, a sports writer asked him 
pointedly: 

“Hey, Kelley, what does the mid- 
dle initial stand for?” ’ 

“Adelbert,” replied Johnny with a 
sheepish grin. “You can print that if 
you want to—but isn’t it a heck of a 
name for a runner?” 

—JOSEPH NOLAN 
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Budenz: 


Family 


Portrait 


By LUCILE HASLEY 


A glimpse behind the curtain 
of silence that has shrouded 
ex-Communist Budenz and his 


family 


HEN the news broke last October 

that Louis F. Budenz had re- 
turned to the Church, it was news that 
broke with a dramatic crash. Editorial 
eyebrows shot upward, telegraph wires 
hummed, reporters sharpened their pen- 
cils, and the press moved in to pick up 
the pieces. 

Louis Budenz, editor of the Commu- 
nist paper, the Daily Worker, had turned 
right-about-face. Budenz, “the fiery 
zealot of Communism,” labor organizer, 
strike leader, was to teach journalism 
and economics at the University of 
Notre Dame. And that wasn’t all. His 
wife, Margaret, and his three daughters 
—Julia, Josephine, and Justine—had just 
been baptized Catholics. 

It was as if Mother Church, with one 
wide, clean sweep of the arm, had bent 
over and scooped up the entire family 
while she was about it. It was quite an 
armful; quite an entry for the family 
records. But the best part (glory be to 
God and the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton 
Sheen) was the reinstatement of Budenz 
himself, the settling of a long outstand- 
ing account. ' 

The Catholic man-on-the-street gave 
a low, surprised whistle but took the 
news, so to speak, standing. You don’t 
insult the Faith by acting completely 
dumfounded that a man should return 
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to the fold! Besides, the Church is full 
of such tales, for St. Paul isn’t the only 
man in. history to have been knocked 
off his horse. “Truth—though lost, for- 
got—is still the same line from dot to 
dot,” and so Catholics, holding this 
trump card, aren’t too bowled over when 
they win. They just whistle. 

Moreover, Catholics are almost auda- 
cious in their bidding. In my own parish 
church—every Friday, week in, week 
out—they are conducting a novena for 
the conversion of Russia. Not just Stalin, 
mind you. Russia. One is almost tempted 
to ridicule such a tall order, this ‘““damn 
the torpedoes, full steam ahead” Cath- 
olicism, but you don’t dare. It’s been 
known to work. 

In the case of Budenz (and he was 
painfully aware of it), there was many 
and many a Catholic a-working on him 
via prayer. He was a man worth salvag- 
ing;-a man who, “in the joy of his 
youth,” had been an intensely Catholic, 
up-and-coming journalist. Throughout 
his thirty-year break with the Church, 
he still had many warm personal friends 
among the clergy (he remembers this 
gratefully) and he was top man on 
Catholic Worker Dorothy Day’s list of 
persons to be prayed for. -When the 
people pray, and grace starts filtering 
through, and Monsignor Sheen steps in 





A 
Ex-Communist and former editor of the Daily Worker Louis F. Selena, 


shown at Notre Dame with his wife and children, Justine, Josephine, and Julia 


for the final round, a man is indeed 
a quarry brought to bay. 

This quarry was rightfully ours, - yes, 
but what about the Communists? How 
did they react? Having no bosom friends 
in the Party, I wouldn’t know, but it’s a 
real pleasure to speculate. Budenz, you 
know, walked out of his office with nary 
a word of warning. One may hazard a 
guess that—once they caught their 
breath—they didn’t celebrate October 11 
by clicking vodka glasses in a general 
round of merriment. 

But, whatever the various reactions, 
there was—when the news broke—one 
common denominator betwixt the Cath- 
olics and the Communists. Curiosity. 
What had led Budenz, aside from the 
mysterious workings of grace, to change 
his views? And why had he left the 
Church in the first place? 

Budenz didn’t say. As a dyed-in-the- 
wool journalist, he knew his way around. 
He smiled affably at the reporters and 
talked in a genial vein and—said noth- 
ing. The reporters had their skeleton 
story and little else. And then Mr. 
Budenz went into a year of imposed 
silence and comparative obscurity with 
all questions still dangling in midair. 

Next October 11, his anniversary, will 
see publication of his book: This Is My 
Story. It is, he says, a history of ideas, 
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and should answer at long last all those 

ngling, burning, questions. Too, it 
should be a good book, for Budenz is 
no hack journalist. Holding a law degree 
since 1912, he is not only a highly 
literate man, an avid reader in fields of 
history, economics, philosophy, and lit- 
erature, but he has been an editor of 
important labor organs during most of 
his career. But this really isn’t a jacket 

irb on behalf of his publishers. What 
I'm subtly leading up to is that you’d 
better read that book if you want the 
for Budenz is, wisely, going 
ll his own story. 

an involved, delicate, and com- 


al ers, 


plicated story that an outsider might 
well mangle. Budenz, who lived that 
story, is sweating it out in the writing— 
weighing carefully every word—for he 
feels his great responsibility in hammer- 


home the truth with sure and ac- 
irate strokes. As a public figure who has 
done a good deal of damage (even in 


good faith), he has a strong sense of 
restitution. 
We all know Catholic backsliders. 


Every yearly parish mission drags a few 
old die-hards over the line, and the soul 
Budenz, per se, is not one whit more 
portant. The public importance and 
of his reconversion are—ob- 
isly—something else again. His story 
nore than an interesting travelogue 
journey to hell and back; it’s a neat 

in the solar plexis of Communism 

and at the wrong thinking of humani- 


ence 


ans 

his article of mine, then, must needs 
very fancy hop, skip, and a jump 
r Communism. All I know, specifical- 
ly, is that Budenz intends to fight it in 
a positive, not a negative way. What I 
do is tell you something about 
Budenz and his family, 1946 version, 

the human-interest angle. 
eral months ago I took it upon 
lf to call on the Budenzes in their 
little home on North Frances 
eet. 1 didn’t have my gloves and 
» card but it was to be that sort 
sit: a social call on Mrs. Budenz. 
ould extend the welcoming hand as 
a fellow convert and as a fellow Notre 
Dame campus wife. But I took great 
care to call in the afternoon when Mr. 
Budenz wouldn’t be home. Glory, what 
id I have in common with a recon- 
ed ex-Communist? Laden heavily 
virtues as I am, diplomacy and a 
savoir faire are not included. 
guessed it) it was Mr. 
nz who opened the door. What 
id I do but sidle in and seat my- 
perched for flight-on the edge of 
the davenport? His wife and the two 
ider girls were downtown shopping and 
he, the great Budenz, was home tending 
1e baby. Moreover, he couldn't find one 
little Justine’s shoes. He sat there 
| ing her on his lap: one shoe off, 


tical 


(you 


one shoe on, diddle-diddle-dumpling my 
son John. Little red-haired Justine, 
snuggled under the “fiery zealot’s” chin, 
stared at me out of big, blue eyes. 

I don’t know why it struck me so 
funny. I guess I'd imagined Budenz as 
having a powerful physique, an open- 
necked shirt, and the bull-dog, cater- 
pillar-browed face of a John L. Lewis. 
He was probably the type that kissed 
babies only when a photographer was 
looking. 

Louis Budenz seemed as mild as a 
glass of grade-A milk. He’s a slender, 
studious-looking man of fifty-four with 
a receding hairline and a gentle and 
friendly smile. He uses reading glasses 
that he absently whips off and on at a 
rapid clip; to be exact, fifty-three times 
in fifty minutes according to student 
calculations. His mind seems to churn 
constantly and, although he also talks 
at a rapid clip, that mind seems to be 
always two steps ahead of him. He keeps 
jerking himself back into formation 
again with a “Well, the point of the 
matter is this.” 


LL in all, Budenz seemed sufficiently 

the professor type that I felt on 
home territory. “This man won't bite,” 
I reasoned, and settled back comfortably 
against the davenport. 

Budenz has an unself-conscious sim- 
plicity about him that is completely 
disarming, but I don’t mean to give the 
impression that he’s a naive sort of 
creature. He’s a sharp apple—make no 
mistake about. that—and he’s an _ indi- 
vidualist of the first water. Somehow. 





whenever I think of Budenz I think of 
the statue of “The Thinker’: shoulders 
hunched, chin propped on hand, brow 
furrowed. 

He’s a thinker, all right, and one who 
respects his own reasoning powers, but 
he isn’t ponderous, swollen with self- 
importance, or the least bit arrogant. 
Humility is a difficult virtue to gauge 
but nothing about him proclaims: “Lo, 
I, Budenz, have returned to the ranks, 
The Church may now carry on. Rejoice 
all ye peoples.” If there had been, I'm 
afraid my charity would have been 
strained to the point of walking me out 
the front door. This humility of his is 
something that is sensed, for—thank 
God—there is no outward beating of his 
bosom, no mighty mea culpa act put on 
to reassure the good people. Yet if this 
were the Middle Ages I feel certain that 
he would willingly don sackcloth and 
ashes and set off on a barefoot pilgrim- 
age. (Matter of fact, he’s a great walker. 
He'd probably enjoy that pilgrimage.) 

Now, it seems to me that the fact that 
he’s so obviously and deeply happy to 
be back implies that the humility is 
there all right. (Theologians, keep ’way 
from my door!) Being happy, you would 
have to be an insensitive oaf not to be 
humbly grateful, and Budenz is no oaf. 
He’s a sensitive person and he hasn't 
been happy for some years. Today he 
acts like a man who has slipped a filty- 
pound weight off his shoulders and is 
flexing his muscles in blessed relief. (I 
say “fifty pounds,” but who can estimate 
a weight like this? Or the invisible 
chafing—or the hidden soreness?) 





Internat onal 


Rudens talked to members of the press but told them little about himself 
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A Job With A Future 


> “Take this key and empty all the coin 
boxes in your area,” said the telephone com- 
pany executive to the new employee. 

The collector left the office, and for three 
weeks no report was received from him. His 
boss began to feel a little worried. 

Then one day he walked into the office 
unannounced. “I lost my key,” he-said. “May 
I have anotlier one?” 

“Where have you been all this time?’ 
manager demanded. “The cashier has stayed 
late every Friday night waiting for you to 
call for your salary.” 

“What!” exclaimed the man, beaming. “Do 
I get a salary too?” 


the 








It's «a crime merely to sandwich 
Budenz’s wife into this article, because 
her story can well stand on its own two 
feet. Margaret is a sturdy soul and a 
“natural” for Catholicism; her conver- 
on is really something to ring bells 
over. That conversion wasn’t just a meek 
follow-up of her husband’s but had, 
instead, a natural and unforced bloom- 
ing of its own with Margaret herself 
doing most of the spade work. 

The return of Budenz was nothing 
flashy, nothing decided overnight. It was 
aslow, tortuous process and, while The 
Thinker was thinking, Margaret was 
tracking down truth on her own. Down 
the labyrinthine ways she went, running 
the gamut of churches, and finally join- 
ing the Episcopalians. Her daughters 
sang in the choir; all seemed well; but 
Margaret's guardian angel evidently 
thought too much of her to leave her 
stranded with the Episcopalians. Mon- 
signor Sheen, who escorted her that last 
mile home, says she has one of the keen- 
et minds he has ever encountered. 
(She’s a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh, having majored in social 
xience.) As a convert, she’s starting out 
ma plane that the average Catholic 
never even reaches. 

A woman of thirty-eight, Margaret 
has short, dark hair, a round, wholesome- 
looking face, and pleasant blue eyes. 
She’s the refreshing type; the type 
(practically extinct) that scrubs her face, 
tuns a comb through her hair, and calls 
ita day. Her sense of humor, always 
tlose to the surface, is equally refreshing 
and counterbalances the clipped and 
decisive manner of her speech. When I 
attempted to form a contact as to our 
both being converts, she said crisply: “I 
prefer not to be tagged a convert. I’m 
a Catholic.” But she wasn’t pinning my 
ears back. (Actually, she’s so friendly 
that it bothers her to be called Mrs. 
Budenz instead of Margaret.) 

I said that Margaret is a “natural” 
for Catholicism, and here’s why. Accord- 
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ing to the theologians, one should work 
out one’s salvation in fear and trembling 
and in harmony with one’s state in life. 
I wouldn’t know about the trembling, 
but Margaret has the harmony. A super- 
devoted wife and mother, she’s delighted 
to discover the dignity and importance 
that the Church accords the woman in 
the home. It gives her a sense of eleva- 
tion that she’s missed. 

Margaret has the same unself-conscious 
simplicity of her husband, and the two 
of them, apparently, don’t give a hoot 
about exterior impressions. For instance, 
in Westchester County, New York, they 
had an eleven-room home on top of a 
hill commanding a sweeping view. Now 
they’re in a cramped house overlooking 
a two-by-four yard and an unpaved 
street. The living room is too small to 
hold all their books (over two thou- 
sand—their one extravagance), let alone 
the necessary furniture. Yet Margaret, 
with the most complete aplomb, merely 
pulls the piano bench over to the daven- 
port and uses it as a coffee table. 

The household seems to revolve 
around the three J’s: Julia, Josephine, 
Justine. The girls, unlike their thinking 
parents, politely had Catholicism handed 
to them, but they’re taking to it like 
the proverbial ducks. Julia and Jose- 
phine, who attend St. Joseph’s parochial 
school, made their first communion last 
December on the Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception. Little Justine - still 
clearly prefers “A Frog He Would A- 
Wooing Go” to Gregorian chant, but 
give her time. It’s going to be a one 
hundred per cent Catholic household. 
And if Catholics are the salt of the earth, 
this Budenz family is going to add 
considerably to the general savor. 

Today Louis Budenz and I are friends 
but, in this writing, there’s no glossing 
over the facts with a rich, beautiful 
prose. As Budenz would say, the point of 
the matter is this. It took a good deal 
of spiritual and physical courage for him 
to change camps, but he can’t exactly be 


regarded as a national hero, another 
Eisenhower come home from the wars. 
After all, the Prodigal Son was welcomed 
home with open arms, but no one at- 
tempted to whitewash or glorify, the 
wasted years. Do I sound harsh? Know, 
then, that this is Budenz’s own attitude 
toward himself. To present him as mere- 
ly a mischievous Peck’s. Bad Boy would 
make him squirm. 

Saint Augustine, in writing his Con- 
fessions, didn’t look back over his shoul- 
der with an indulgent, “Well, boys will 
be boys.” No, he suffered in retrospect 
and turned that suffering into something 
positive by plying his quill for the 
greater glory of God. Saint Paul, after 
his conversion, didn’t waste time excus- 
ing his past with a “Well, I still think 
I was a pretty good guy, persecuting 
those Christians. I was following my own 
convictions, wasn’t I?” No, he pitched 
right into the good fight, not sparing 
the horses with himself or with others. 

Thus (on a minor scale) is it going 
to be with Budenz. I might say, like 
the cub reporter I am, that Budenz is “a 
weary warrior come home to rest”—only 
he just isn’t weary. He’s at peace with 
himself but it’s a lively peace, mot a 
stagnation. He intends to keep on writ- 
ing and he intends, occasionally, to lec- 
ture. And the fact that he is an adroit 
and powerful speaker has been one of 
the principal reasons for his personal 
fame. (Anyone who can_ hold an 
audience of seven thousand people and 
do so without a microphone, as he did 
once, has to be good. As Budenz himself 
admits, “I may be small but you can 
hear me for blocks!”) With such atti- 
tudes, backgrounds, and abilities, he’s 
bound to be a power for good. 

The main trouble with Budenz, who 
has always been a Catholic at heart, was 
that he wanted to eat his cake and have 
it too. If you will read the pamphlet 
written by Monsignor Sheen in 1936 in 
answer to Budenz’s propositions (the 
“Come, Come, Msgr. Sheen” and the 
“Come, Come, Mr. Budenz” controversy) 
you can sense this. Budenz was holding 
out a compromising olive branch and 
our Monsignor was declining with thanks. 

Budenz grins as he recalls his first 
meeting with his opponent nine years 
ago. It was a dinner date and _ he, 
Budenz, had all his arguments readied 
for the encounter. But, instead of heav- 
ily discussing Moscow, Monsignor Sheen 
quietly centered his conversation around 
the Virgin Mary! Incidentally (or is it 
incidentally?) Budenz’s coming book is 
dedicated to none other. 

At first glance, it seems incongruous 
that Mary—Tower of Ivory, Mystical 
Rose, Morning Star—should have a book 
on Communism dedicated to her, but I 
think she’s going to be highly pleased. 
That dedication is due her, for she 
played no small part in Budenz’s return. 
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the trial of Goering at Nuremberg, 
any hitherto unknown details came 
out the last-minute efforts to avoid 

August 1939. In these revelations 
me of Poland recurs over and over 
Poland had been guaranteed the 
Britain, and if Hitler attacked 

Britain would fight. But, un- 
iately, at the same time when the 

of Poland was thus being cited 
rically, it was being used in a very 


j 


rent context in the British House of 
mons. Mr. Bevin was announcing 
British Government’s decision to dis- 


Polish forces which had fought 
sritish command for five years. In 
nd, in Germany, but principally in 
170,000 of these men are now to 
sbanded, even though they desire 
> all else to continue under arms. 
British and American troops by 
ide in Italy are fired by a precisely 
te ambition and want to go home. 
Polish troops have no home and 
untry to which they care to go. 
an ironic commentary on the 
ions at Nuremberg that one of 


parties sitting on the prosecuting 


and among the judges has com- 
| an aggression against the Polish 
has succeeded in nominating the 


‘rnment in Warsaw, and keeps it in 


As 


tragic situation 


account of a 
which makes 


brave men afraid to go home 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


power now by the always implicit threat 
of direct and total occupation. As in the 
parallel case of Yugoslavia, the British 
and American Governments allowed 
themselves to be cajoled and deceived 
into extending recognition to a group 
of Communists when those Communists 
agreed to take into their government a 
few non-Communists, so that they could 
call it a broadly based democratic ad- 
ministration. That was how Marshal 
Tito emerged as the Government of 
Yugoslavia. 

On the very morning of Mr. Bevin’s 
speech about the Polish forces, a cor- 
respondent of the London Times—a 
paper which went as far as any paper 


‘in supporting and recommending Mar- 


shal Tito—published a description of life 
in Yugoslavia today that would deter 
any Pole from going back to Poland. 
The Times correspondent described the 





Photos from Polish Government Information Center 
A Polish soldier in the Italian campaign. 
Left: General Anders inspecting his troops 


iron control of everybody by means of 
the Karakeristika. “This is a secret re- 
port made on every citizen by the coun- 


_ cil of the commune in which he lives. 


If he moves elsewhere, the council under 
whose surveillance he now comes sends 
for the report and acts upon it. If it is 
unfavorable, he has no hope of obtain- 
ing another job dependent on the state, 
which 90 per cent of the jobs in the 
country now are. The victim of this 
iniquitous species of lettre de cachet 
never knows what has been reported 
against him and has no chance of de- 
fending himself.” After describing in 
vivid detail how all the familiar features 
of sovietized existence now reign in 
Yugoslavia, the Times observer con- 
cluded that “this regime had been so 
swift in its development that many 
favorable judgments passed on it six, or 
even three, months ago, are no longer 
justified.” 

What, then, is a Polish soldier to think 
when the British Foreign Secretary 
recommends him to place himself wholly 
in the power of the Polish Communists 
who are backed by the Communists in 
the Kremlin? No moderation in the 
existing technique and no assurances 
can give him any guarantee of what his 
position will be three months or six 
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months from now. It is not surprising 
that when the first appeals were made 
Jast autumn for Poles to return only a 
negligible number responded and said 
they would be willing to go back. Those 
who did so were mostly Poles whose 
homes were in western Poland. They 
were men who had been taken by the 
Germans, captured by the Allies, and 
brigaded in the Polish forces. To these 
men, Germany was the enemy and they 
had no direct knowledge of the Russians. 
But the majority of the Polish forces 
have had a very different personal ex- 
perience: when the Germans invaded 
Poland they were pushed east and when 
‘the Russians came in they found them- 
selves the prisoners of the Russians. 
They were carried off into Russia; seven 
thousand of the officers disappeared 
until the day when their bodies were 
found in Katyn Wood by the Germans. 
These Poles who were in Russia from 
1939 onward form the majority of the 
Polish forces today. They came out 
through Russia to the Middle East and 
so to North Africa and Italy, taking a 
prominent part in the fighting. In par- 
ticular, they captured the dificult high 
point of Monte Cassino and they have 
been a main part of the Allied Army of 
Occupation in Italy through the years 
since fighting ceased. Their commander, 
General Anders, has shared all their ex- 
periences. He was in prison in Russia 
from 1939 to 1941 and nearly died, as so 
many did, but Hitler’s invasion gave a 
new value to him and his comrades, and 
from being a despairing prisoner he sud- 
denly became a commander in the field. 
These men naturally think that they 
know a good deal more about Bol- 
shevism and the Russians than do those 
who give them well-meant advice to be 
more trusting, and it is quite certain 
that the great majority of them will 
prefer almost any kind of existence 
abroad, where they will enjoy their 
liberty, to going back to Poland where 
they could never know from one day to 
another when they might be arrested 
and deported. 
All the news that they receive from 
inside Poland confirms these suspicions, 
for Poland today is ruled by a wholly 


unrepresentative government which can- - 


not conceivably honor its solemn pledge 
to hold free and secret elections. 
When the British Government on the 
sixth of July last issued a statement that 
it would recognize what was announced 
as “the Polish Government of National 
Unity,” the British recalled the Crimea 
decisions, with their condition that the 
Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity “shall be pledged to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage and secret ballot in which 
all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall 
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have the right to take part and put for- 
ward candidates.” This plainly envisaged 
that such obviously qualified parties as 
the Polish Peasant Party should have 
the right to put forward its candidates. 
But this right is being studiously denied 
it and the Communist members of the 
government headed by Mr. Bierut, the 
President, now declare that they will not 
tolerate any party’s putting forward sep- 
arate candidates. 

Very violent language is consistently 
used today against Mr. Mikolajczyk be- 
cause he has stood out against their 
demand that he should help to form a 
common united front by merging the 
Peasant Party with the Polish Workers 
Party — the Communists — and other 
dummy parties created by the Com- 
munists. Elections would then be a 
plebiscite in which the Polish voter 





Mr. Arciszewski, Socialist leader, is be- 
ing pushed off the stage by Communists 


would be able to say only whether he 
was for or against the government. He 
would not be allowed to choose between 
alternatives, although it is common 
knowledge that Mr. Mikolajczyk or any 
other alternative to the Communists 
would receive 80 or 90 per cent of the 
votes, if the votes could be freely or 
secretly cast. That is the explanation for 
the threats used by Mr. Gomulka, the 
Communist Vice-Premier, when he went 
to the Polish Peasant Party Congress and 
said that no separate lists would be 
tolerated. Everyone, he said, who dis- 
likes the idea of a single list of candi- 
dates, is a reactionary and enemy of the 
people. 

One of the favorite Communist de- 
vices to destroy an opposition party is 
to create one of their own with the same 
name; and so there is a duplicate Polish 
Peasant Party and a duplicate Polish 
Socialist Party which are really Com- 


munist creations. The real Socialist 
Party, whose leading figure, Mr. 


Arciszewski, was Premier of the London 
Government when Britain and the 
United States withdrew recognition, is 
in an even worse plight than the Peas- 
ant Party. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Osobka Morawski, presents himself as 
a Socialist, and the Socialist leader inside 
Poland, Mr. Zulawski, who made a fight 
for the independence of the Party, has 
now had his resistance overborne and 
has agreed to appear inside a united 
front. 

The National Party, which had a great 
deal to do with the resurrection of Po- 
land in 1919 and was one of the largest 
parties in prewar Poland, is today out- 
lawed. Yet it had always stood pre- 
eminently for friendship with Russia. 
But it represents that large section of 
Polish opinion which, so far from being 
Communist, is not even Socialist. This 
is made into a justification for disfran- 
chising its supporters and not allowing 
it any activity. Consequently today it is 
on the Peasant Party that Poles must 
base their still cherished hopes of ob- 
taining at any rate a partial indepen- 
dence. And it is quite true that a great 
many people who never subscribed to 
that party’s agrarian policy in the past 
are its fervent supporters today. 

The Communists are seeking to at- 
tract a following and to build up a 
vested interest by taking away the land 
from everybody with more than 125 
acres and distributing it among the 
peasantry. This is a repetition of the 
famous tactics of Lenin at the outset of 
the Bolshevik revolution when he prom- 
ised peace to the soldiers and land to the 
peasants. But the Polish peasants know 
very well what happened in the Soviet 
Union. Those peasants who prospered 
were liquidated a dozen years later as 
Kulaks, some four million of them. They 
were treated as antisocial offenders, lost 
their land and stock and, for the most 
part, perished. In Poland it is difficult 
for the peasants to think that distrib- 
utism is meant to succeed when they are 
given very small plots of land and find 
an immense dearth of livestock and im- 
plements, largely through the depreda- 
tions and levies of the Red Army, 

It is the same story in industry as in 
agriculture; Poland has not been treated 
by the Soviet authorities as a liberated 
ally but as an occupied enemy; the fac- 
tories have been dismantled and the 
portable machinery carried into Russia 
on the ground that it was German. At 
the same time the present Polish Gov- 
ernment has agreed that Poland’s share 
of reparations from Germany shall be 
received through the Soviet and decided 
by the Soviet. The. Polish Government 
has signed away the territories in the 
east, some 40 per cent of prewar Po- 
land, and has accepted from the Soviet 
an extension of Poland’s western fron- 
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to Stettin and the Oder and to 
within a short distance of Berlin. - 

From these western territories the 
German inhabitants have been driven 
in great haste and with great inhuman- 
ity. The Soviet calculation is plain, to 
put the Poles in a position where there 
can never be anything but enmity in 
the future between Poles and Germans. 
It might be thought that the Germans’ 
own policy since 1939 had been a sufh- 
cient guarantee of that. But the’ Soviet 
wants a much more permanent source 
of ill will than past memories, however 
bitter. A free and independent Poland 
would have been extremely careful be- 
accepting this dangerous and 
treacherous gift of emphatically German 
territories by which Poland has been 
pushed across the map from east to 
west. 

There is not at present any persecu- 
tion of the Church in Poland, but those 
who are familiar with Communist tac- 
tics have no illusions of what is in store. 
When the Primate Cardinal Hlond re- 
turned to Poland last summer, he did 
not call on the new provisional govern- 
ment. Indeed, the Vatican does not 
recognize it, and the Ambassador of the 


tiers 


fore 


London Government is still accredited ‘ 


to the Holy See and living in Rome. He 
is the dean of the diplomatic corps, and 
he should have taken the chief part on 
behalf of that corps in the functions 
arising out of the Consistory. In view 
of the present position, he gracefully 
made way for the next senior diplomat, 
the Portuguese Ambassador. But his 
presence in Rome at all is disliked by 
the Warsaw Government, and when Car- 
dinal Hlond did not call on them they 
replied by renouncing the Concordat, 
by changing the marriage laws, and in 
general by beginning to prepare the 
ground for a resolute effort to separate 
the Polish nation from ‘the Catholic 
Church. 

The great instruments for this will be 
the schools and the press. Cardinal Sa- 
pieha, Archbishop of Cracow, had no 
difficulty put in his way when he went 
to Rome to receive his hat in February, 
and the Warsaw Government arranged 
his journey back. He brings out the only 
paper in Poland which is not a govern- 
ment-controlled organ, but it is a re- 
ligious weekly that has to avoid politics 
and gets little paper and has a circula- 
tion of no more than twenty thousand. 
The Cardinal's visitors are closely 
watched and so is his post, and even 
publications like the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis do not reach him. 

When a party of British members of 
Parliament spent two weeks in Poland 
in January only one of them, a Conser- 
vative, visited the Archbishop. The La- 
bor members preferred to visit a co- 
yperative store, and the choice was 
typical of the way the Labor members 
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of that delegation remained in the keep- 
ing of the Polish Government. When 
they came back they said just what the 
Polish Government hoped they would 
say, that it would be a good thing if 
there were a single list and a united 
front for the election, because, they said, 
impertinently enough, that would be a 
way of teaching the Poles political unity. 
No people have a better record of politi- 
cal unity all through the war than the 
Poles. They were stubbornly united 
against the Germans. In fact, of all the 
countries occupied by the Germans, Po- 
land stands almost alone in its complete 
refusal to form a pro-German govern- 
ment and to co-operate with the Ger- 
mans as the occupying power. 

Today the Poles are almost as com- 
pletely united, and the only dissident 
element is the Communist element 
which is certainly less than 10 per cent 
of the whole. The bulk of the Poles are 
a Catholic peasantry with a long mem- 
ory of the partition and subjugation 
of their country at the hands of their 
neighbors, a subjugation which was 
harshest in the Russian portion which 
included the capital, Warsaw. Commu- 
nism would not appeal to them anyway, 
but it has less than no chance when it 





> Man weeps to think that he will 
die so soon; woman, that she was 
born so long ago. 

—H. L. MENCKEN 





is bound up with Russian overlordship. 
Consequently, the Polish Communist 
Party was making so little headway that 
it had to change its name to the Polish 
Workers Party. 

The tragedy of the present position 
is that the Germans behaved so very 
horribly in Poland, sought so nakedly 
to reduce the Poles to a servile status, 
reverted so unmistakably to the attitude 
of contemptuous oppression of the 
Slavs, that there was every readiness in 
1941 on the part of the Poles to forget 
their past sufferings at the hands of the 
Russians. There was a wonderful chance 
for the Russian Bolshevik to say that all 
the evil things belonged to the Czarist 
days when the Russian people too were 
victims. When the Russians were fight- 
ing a desperate defensive war between 
‘41 and the spring of '43, their relations 
with the Poles were good. But after the 
relief of Stalingrad they began to see 
before them a vista of quite unexpected 
possibilities and good fortune. They 
found Britain and America simple to 
the point of gullibility. 

As late as August 1944 when the 
Polish Underground Movement and the 
Polish Home Army rose in Warsaw, the 
Poles looked to the Russians in a friend- 
ly and hopeful spirit and hurried to 
co-operate, only to find themselves ar- 


rested and the Home Army treated as a 
most discreditable Fascist organization, 
The Russian radio had _ repeatedly 
called on the Poles to rise as the Red 
Army advanced, and if the Poles had 
not risen, they would certainly have 
been called many ugly names. They did 
rise when the Russians were outside 
Warsaw, but then the Russians stopped 
short and left the Poles to struggle for 
two months against the Germans. The 
Russians even refused landing facili- 
ties to the Allied planes which came 
from Italy or England to drop supplies 
and ammunition to the hard-pressed 
forces of General Bor inside Warsaw. 

This was the event which first brought 
home to the Poles the true, sinister in- 
tentions of the Soviet toward them. The’ 
Bolsheviks did not’ want a heroic and 
successful Polish Underground Move. 
ment to emerge, for they had long been 
preparing their own Communist Gov- 
ernment for the Poles and this govern- 
ment was to be complete with its own 
army in which the officers were to be 
mainly Russians who had learned Polish 
for the purpose. It was not long before 
the Red Army installed this government 
and the Soviet Union recognized it in 
January 1945; immediately General 
Bor, then a prisoner of the Germans, 
was vilified over the radio as a man 
who has been in collusion with .the 
Germans all the time. 

Soon equally baseless charges began 
to be made over the Moscow and War- 
saw radio about General Anders and 
the Polish troops abroad—that they were 
instigating what was called terrorism in 
Poland. The British Government, know- 
ing very well what facilities General 
Anders does and does not possess, has 
never believed either these charges or 
the charges that the Poles were terroriz- 
ing Italian Communists and Socialists 
in Italy. Mr. Bevin knows far too much 
about tife purely tactical character of 
Communist promises to attach much 
weight to any assurances they give now, 
and it is probable that the British Gov- 
ernment does not expect many of the 
Polish soldiers abroad to trust their fu- 
ture life and liberty to such assurances 
or to place themselves within the reach 
of men who have used such very violent 
language about their commanders like 
General Anders and General Bor. But 
Mr. Bevin’s declaration is an effective 
answer to the Communist propaganda 
that Great Britain is keeping an anti- 
social army because it intends to use 
that army. The chief value of Mr. Bev- 
in’s statement must be found in that. 
In the same way the British Government 
has been slow to say how much it will do 
for the Polish soldiers who refuse to go 
back, lest that should look like a way 
of dissuading them from going to Po- 
land. That so little is said is a sign that 
much, and not little, will be done. 
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Food for the Hungry 


THE LETTERS that come to me from the readers of this 
page have until lately been varied in subject, but during the 
past months there have been fewer personal problems or 
political discussions. The letters are concerned almost wholly 
with the hunger of the people of the world, and especially 
of the children. Appeals for convent addresses have mostly 
ceased, no doubt because of the published addresses. But the 
results are beginning to come in; even with high- postage 
rates (far too high) people seem willing to send parcels 
anywhere. “Destination does not matter to me,” writes one 
woman from Maine. “It’s getting so when I eat, the food 
sticks in my throat and perhaps it will slide down better if I 
can take some definite action.” This same writer makes an 
interesting suggestion: that each parish adopt a European, 
Asiatic, or African parish of approximately the same size 
and perhaps even with the same patron saint. 

One priest in a Midwest town wrote for convent addresses, 
and only recently came another letter from him, telling me 
that a guild in his church had made up and sent thirty-two 
packages abroad. One writer was shocked to learn that Wash- 
ington officials had refused permission “to feed conquered 
and fallen people, while on the other hand, the French and 
British readily granted permission to a society for relief work 
in their respective zones.” One priest took care of this matter 
of getting food to Germany by using a large cash donation 
given him to buy wholesale from a Catholic grocer sixty 
cartons of food which he sent by United States post to the 
Swiss Caritas Society, which sent it to Germany. He has also, 
through the able efforts of the women he enlists, sent parcels 
to Poland and to the Vicar Apostolic of Finland. 

I suggested that those of you who wished to contribute 
money, as some of you were doing in checks to me, send it 
directly to Eileen Egan of N.C.W.C.’s War Relief Services, 
since T was sending it to her anyway. Here too there has been 
a fine response. “Hardly a day goes by,” she wrote me, “with- 
out checks coming in, and this money is being used to buy 
powdered milk and other basic foodstuffs for children who 
are not helped by UNRRA or by other relief agencies. As 
there are millions of such children, many of them suffering 
extreme hunger, you can see to what good use this money 
will be put.” 


Nylons Lose Out 


ONE OF THE SENDERS of checks wrote from a town 
in New Jersey that she was enclosing a six-dollar money 
order: she-had meant to buy with it two pairs of black-market- 
price nylons: “I changed my mind, and perhaps you would 
mention about the nylons to young women who would re- 
consider paying exorbitant prices for stockings and do a 
little donating to the poor.” In the letter of thanks sent by 
Miss Egan, she spoke of how much money would be avail- 
able if others also did without such things—“to keep alive 
infants and children who would otherwise die.” 

Last week I had a letter from an ex-air officer who was 
stationed for some time at Namur, Belgium. He asked to see 
the Mother House of the Sisters of Notre Dame in that city 
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and he was shown a pile of rubble which was all that was 
left of what had once been a convent, two churches, a noviti- 
ate, a day school, a boarding school, and many smaller 
buildings. Some of the nuns had been killed and others 
pinned under debris for a day and more before they could 
be rescued. The Sisters and their buildings had been in the 
way, that was all. There were bridges to be blown up, and 
the buildings were all situated at the junction of the two 
rivers, and many bombs fell short of their targets and struck 
the buildings. So the work of years and love and patience 
was gone. Not entirely, of course, for when the officer came to 
Namur, the Sisters, located in an old deserted Jesuit school 
building, had already reopened their day school. All the 
wide activities of the order were struggling back to life in this 
one building, and the officer managed to secure for them a 
few urgently needed things. At home now, he is still sending 
necessities to them, and I list here the name of the nun to 
whom he sends them, a native of Boston who has lived for 
many years in Belgium: Sr. Julie de la Ste. Famille, Sisters 
of Notre Dame, Rue de Lombard 41, Namur, Belgium. 

{ am listing here also three French convents in Rome, at 
the request of Madame Maritain. They are all in dire need: 
Carmel de S. Joseph, 12 Via Innocenzo X; Carmel Pie XH, 
Torfpignattara, Via Cori 4; Carmel des Tre Madones, Via 
dei Orologi Tre—all of them in Rome. Various letters have 
asked for Carmelite convent addresses, and these need such 
things as dried milk, mending wool, pencils, soap—and sweets 
too are much appreciated. 


Unimportantly Small? 


THERE ARE TIMES when the enormity of what must 
be done becomes appalling, when I feel it is utterly futile 
and useless to send a small package or even to send addresses 
to sympathetic people. The enormity of the work and the 
damage done is so great that sometimes it seems impossible 
to undo it, even just to get bagk to where we were when it 
all began, to realize that eveulihien we shall not have ad- 
vanced but merely caught up. And then I realize much of it 
must be done that way, that only in the Arabian Nights can 
a house be built by the wave of a hand, only in fairy tales 
can a table be suddenly covered with food before a delighted 
child. The small efforts do become a great effort if only we 
each continue in what sometimes seems unimportantly small. 
But even with great saints their efforts only now and then 
flamed to martyrdom, only now and then came the chance 
to right a great wrong. Most of them.did the small, immediate 
things, as when St. Vincent de Paul gathered from the streets 
a few cold, hungry children and fed and sheltered them in 
one poor room. Many a great enterprise of charity has grown 
to mighty proportions because one person performed a small 
act of love and sacrifice for a few others. Perhaps these small 
checks, these parcels gjven instead of spending the money on 
oneself, this growing sympathy with the woes of a whole 
world, perhaps all these small acts will one day become so 
great a mass that it will overwhelm the selfishness of those 
in high places and in low, and, in the lovely words of Cardinal 
Newman, it will gain for all men “a safe lodging and a holy 
rest and peace at last.” 
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THE SIGN selects 
The Play of the Year 





In “State of the Union,” our choice as best play of 
the year, candidate Ralph Bellamy has an ardent sup- 
porter in Ruth Hussey, his witty, intelligent wife 


rhe Theatrical Season 


While it was a financial success, the theatrical year just 
nded was considerably less than rousing in its artistic and 
ertainment results. Aside from the brief moments of genu- 
pleasure afforded by the season’s long list of revivals, 
was precious little to shout about during the 1945-1946 
sion of playmaking. 
Plays which treated of contemporary problems were par- 
ularly inept, with few of the playwrights exhibiting more 
a superficial knowledge of the difficulties involved in 
senting current history in-dramatic form. In this category, 
of the Union was the outstanding exception, proving 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, who also authored 
fe with Father, are deft playmakers in either straight drama 
omedy. 
In the comedy field, only Born Yesterday has won audience 
id critical approval. It is a slick humor-piece, acted with 
|| and produced with intelligence. Unfortunately, much of 
humor is oblique and the play must be catalogued under 
partly objectionable heading. Runner-up in this division 
s the mildly amusing and cleverly staged Dream Girl. 
Musically, the season put its best notes forward with two 
srand revivals—Victor Herbert’s The Red Mill and Jerome 
Kern’s Show Boat. The melodious Herbert score and the 
haunting Kern numbers would be sufficient attraction. for 
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Orson Welles is an exiled Nazi leader who marries a 
New England girl, Loretta Young, in “The Stranger” 


any audience, but in both instances the producers have sup- 
plied first-rate singers and colorful productions as added 
dividends. The results are happy indeed. 

Lute Song, though it may be ineffective drama judged by 
either Oriental or Occidental standards, is a beautiful and 
lavish pageant. Its visual novelty and charming simplicity rate 
mention in a season when charm and originality were notable 
by absence. 

It is among the revivals that the season really approached 
distinction. Headed by the Maurice Evans’ GI version of 
Hamlet, playgoers were treated to a series of performances 
that belong among the really outstanding offerings of the 
modern theater. The Gertrude Lawrence-Raymond Massey- 
Melville Cooper presentation of Shaw’s Pygmalion and the 
Katharine Cornell production of the same author’s Candida 
gave memorable hours by their near-perfection of perform- 
ance and production. The Cornell appearance in a modern- 
ized Antigone was less successful, but far superior to the 
general level of the season’s plays. Also excellent among the 
revivals was The Theatre Guild’s Winter’s Tale, with Flor- 
ence Reed heading a brilliant cast. While it enjoyed an all- 
too-brief run due to the theater shortage, it was an unusually 
fine exhibit, deserving of a better opportunity. 

No evaluation of the season would be complete without 
a word of praise for the Blackfriars’ Guild which, alone 
among the amateur groups in the New York area, is offering 
sizable competition to the professional showshops. The best 
of the Blackfriars’ efforts this season was Edwin Bronner’s 
A Young American, a sincere and forthright plea for ‘racial 
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Political refugee Charles Boyer talks with 
housemaid Jennifer Jones in “Cluny Brown” 


cREEN 


‘By JERRY COTTER 


tolerance, which is now being produced professionally by 
the Shuberts. 

If the playwrights didn’t quite ring the bell with their 
scripts, the folk who acted out their little charades did, in 
large measure, make up for the authors’ deficiencies. The list 
of the season’s outstanding acting jobs is much too long for 
publication here, but some of the performances we liked 
particularly were those by Ruth Hussey in State of the Union; 
Cedric Hardwicke in Antigone; Florence Reed in Winter's 
Tale; Katharine Cornell in Candida; the Lunts in O Mistress 
Mine; Betty Field in Dream Girl; Paul Douglas in Born 
Yesterday; Eddie Foy, Jr., in The Red Mill; Gertrude Law- 
rence and Melville Cooper in Pygmalion; Dame May Whitty 
in Thérése; Dorothy Gish and Louis Calhern in The Mag- 
nificent Yankee; and Ray Bolger in Three to Make Ready. 

They are the players who made the hits even more effective, 
but there is another group which deserves credit for making 
the failures seem less horrendous than they actually were. 
Taylor Holmes, Kirk Douglas, and Mercedes McCambridge 
did yeoman service for Woman Bites Dog; Lois Wilson, 
Walter Abel, and Beatrice Pearson helped The Mermaids 
Singing more than it deserved; the always reliable Eva 
Condon brightened Oh Brother—which needed considerable 
brightening; Percy Kilbride scored a minor triumph in the 
minor mystery, Little Brown Jug; and Lenore Lonergan 
added a few gay moments to the generally dull Brighten the 
Corner. These fine performers, working against insurmount- 
able odds, managed to make the year just a bit more enjoy- 
able by their skill. Unfortunately, Broadway's eyes are focused 
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almost exclusively on the hit shows, and actors appearing 
in three-performance plays rarely receive the credit their 
efforts merit. x 

Summed up, the season appears to have been blessed with 
fine acting, but jinxed with an overabundance of careless, 
clumsy, crude playwriting. Without Shaw, Shakespeare, and 
the Lindsay-Crouse team it would have been a sorry drama 
year indeed. As it stands, State of the Union, the political 
comedy-drama turned out by the latter duo, is outstanding 
among the new dramas. It is THE SiGN selection as the best 
play of the year. 


PLAYGUIDE 


FOR THE FAMILY: Song of Norway, Lute Song, Hats off 
to Ice. 


FOR ADULTS: The Glass Menagerie, Harvey, Oklahoma, 
Life with Father, The Magnificent Yankee, 
The Red Mill, Pygmalion, State of the 
Union, Show Boat, I Remember Mama, 
Apple of His Eye. 


On Tour: Candida, Antigone, Up in Cen- 
tral Park, Bloomer Girl, The Late George 
Apley, Hamlet. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: Dream Girl, Carousel, Born 
Yesterday, Anna Lucasta, Deep are the 
Roots, Dear Ruth, O Mistress Mine, Three 
to Make Ready, St. Louis Woman, The 
Day Before Spring. 


On Tour: He Who Gets Slapped. 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: The Voice of the Tur- 
tle, Billion Dollar Baby, Follow the Girls, 
Are You With It? 


“The Outlaw’ Case 


Howard Hughes, the multimillionaire airman and dilet- 
tante movie producer, has been adding insult to injury 
through vulgar, cheap exploitation of his flagrantly indecent 
production of The Outlaw. The Hughes campaign and the 
picture itself reflect nothing but discredit on the motion 
picture industry at a time when the nation demands of it 
moral responsibility and a contribution to the cause of 
spiritual order, rather than emotional chaos. The Outlaw 
and the many other overly suggestive productions of recent 
months are a definite menace to the future. If the mentors 
of the industry have wisdom and a realization of their respon- 
sibility to match their business acumen, they will take steps 
not only to eradicate the present mess—but to prevent any 
such shoddy exhibition in the future. They owe the long- 
suffering public not one iota less than that—and audiences 
everywhere should demand it as a minimum. 


Taut Thriller 


Though the psychological thriller theme has been worn 
thin in recent months, THE STRANGER, with Loretta 
Young, Orson Welles, and Edward G. Robinson in the leads, 
is an impressive late entry in the cycle. 

Based on the idea of an unregenerate Nazi fleeing to the 
obscurity of a small Connecticut town, it convinces princi- 
pally because of superior performance and intelligent direc- 
tion rather than any basic plot value. The Nazi leader secures 
a job as professor in a boys’ school, marries the daughter of 
a Supreme Court Justice, and carries off the masquerade 
successfully, until an investigator for the Allied Crimes Com- 
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mission ferrets him out. In several sequences of successfully 
sustained suspense, the war criminal is unmasked and—in the 
xcellently prejected climax—meets his doom. ‘ 
in every department of production, this adult melodrama 
is Outstanding. Miss Young, who can always be relied upon 
for an earnest, convincing characterization, is the best member 
f an exceptionally fine cast. Hers is a performance of rare 
nsitivity and sincerity. Robinson, Philip Merrivale, Richard 
Long, Byron Keith—even Welles—contribute first-rate inter- 
pretations. Welles also directed the picture, managing to 
maintain a staccato pace throughout, even when the script 
occasionally falters and lacks conviction. 
Adults who have not become satiated with tense tales will 
find this definitely worthwhile. (International-RKO) 


Reviews in Brief 


Walt Disney has fabricated an especially enjoyable feature- 
length cartoon from a series of musical shorts ranging from 
opera to jive. Called MAKE MINE MUSIC, it enlists the 
vocal services of Nelson Eddy, Dinah Shore, Jerry Colonna, 
and the Andrews Sisters among others. Unique in conception 
and beautiful in its realization, this belongs high on the list 
for the next family entertainment excursion. (RKO-Disney) 


\ NIGHT IN PARADISE is a Technicolor splurge the 
like of which the camera has not recorded previously. An 
adaptation by Emmett Lavery of the George Hellman novel, 
it is set in the ancient kingdom of Croesus with the famed 
fable-man Aesop and Princess Delari as the principal figures. 
While it is an extraordinarily beautiful production in many 
respects, it is also broadly suggestive throughout and cannot 
be recommended. (Universal) 


Objectionable in practically every department, A SCAN- 
DAL IN PARIS, with George Sanders and Carole Landis, is 
at the same time technically weak and low in entertainment 
value. Like so many of the current features steeped in sug- 
westiveness, it offers precious little of worth to the movie- 
woer in exchange for his time, money, and attention. Pass 
this one up. (United Artists) 


DO YOU LOVE ME? skips along familiar musical comedy 
byways with Maureen O’Hara, Dick Haymes, Harry James, 
a gaily effective Technicolor treatment, and a brace of popu- 
lar tunes to keep the audience interested. There is a story 
somewhere among the music racks but it is of secondary 
merit in this family musical recommended unreservedly as 
enjoyable summer fare. (20th Century-Fox) 

\fter a long absence the zany Marx Brothers have returned 
to the screen in a little trifle called A NIGHT IN CASA- 
BLANCA. Little sense, but plenty of nonsense, figures in the 
helter-skelter proceedings. Its fun if- you like the Marxian 
formula for laughs. If, like this reviewer, you prefer spinach— 
be warned in advance. (United Artists) 


Readers of the novel, CLUNY BROWN, will know what 


to expect from the screen version. It is a sparkly, bubbly. 


affair revolving around a young English girl with an intense 
desire to be a plumber though she is relegated by fate and an 
unsympathetic uncle to a post as maid in a manor house. 
There she meets a Polish refugee who is enjoying the ex- 
tended hospitality of the estate. Though the whimsical Cluny 
becomes engaged to a rather prudish village chemist, she 
eventually decides on the Pole, who is more sympathetic to 
her hobby. The cast is unusually brilliant, stars and. bit 
players alike contributing performances geared perfectly to 
the chuckly, satirical mood of the story. Jennifer Jones is 
especially fine in the title role and Charles Boyer is better 
than ever before as the refugee. Una O'Connor, Sara Allgood, 
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Ernest Cossart, Peter Lawford, Richard Haydn, Reginald 
Owen, and Margaret Bannerman are also in line for con- 
gratulations. A “different”, likable comedy for the adult 
trade. (20th Century-Fox) 


Juvenile rehabilitation is the theme of BOYS’ RANCH, 
which manages to be interesting and entertaining through a 
major portion of its unreeling. An ex-baseball star buys a 
ranch which he converts into a small-scale Boys’ Town. The 
melodxamatic features of the story occasionally strain creduli- 
ty, but in general this is worthwhile fare for the entire family. 
James Craig, Skippy Homeier, Sharon McManus, and Jackie 
Jenkins are the principal players, (M-G-M) 


HEARTBEAT is outstanding in its drawing-room-comedy 
category, with Ginger Rogers contributing her finest per- 
formance to date. Set in prewar Paris, it tells an amusing, 
expertly devised tale of a girl pickpocket who is commissioned 
by a diplomat to steal for him. The complications which en- 
sue have been handled deftly and acted with skill by Jean 
Pierre Aumont, Adolphe Menjou, Basil Rathbone, Melville 
Cooper, and Eduardo Cianelli in support of the star. Fun for 
the grown-up movie-goers. (RKO-Radio) 


Joan Leslie makes the romantic adventures in JANIE 
GETS MARRIED seem more credible and interesting than 
they actually are. A routine comedy, it rambles along at a 
mild pace enlivened occasionally by an original twist, but 
adult audiences will find most of it familiar storytelling. 
Bob Hutton is a likable leading man in this featherweight 
summer divertisement. (Warner Brothers) 


BLUE SIERRA is a friendly, amiable dog story that the 
entire family will accept and enjoy. It tells of a K-9 dischargee 
who finds readjustment to the old civilian life as difficult 
as some of his human friends do. However, understanding and 
sympathy do the trick and “Lassie” romps with prewar 
abandon in time for the final fadeout. Absorbing fun, with 
Elizabeth Taylor, Edmund Gwenn, Selena Royle helping the 
four-footed star. (M-G-M) 


Gail Russell and Diana Lynn continue their sub-deb 
frolics in OUR HEARTS WERE GROWING UP, which is 
based on the reminiscences of Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough. This time the setting is Greenwich 
Village during the hectic Twenties, with the girls starting 
out on their careers as actress and writer. Amusing through- 
out and acted with understanding by the stars, Brian Don- 
levy, James Brown, and William Demarest, it is a humorous 
and entertaining offering for the whole family. (Paramount) 


Produced in Ireland and England, HENRY THE FIFTH 
is a rare screen adventure and a masterpiece in every respect. 
Acted with consummate skill by a large cast starring Laurence 
Olivier in the title role, and given meticulous technical at- 
tention, the result is the most vibrant, eloquent, and convinc- 
ing Shakespeare the movies have yet created. The classic has 
of necessity been condensed, but gains rather than _ loses 
through the pruning. Olivier’s work and that of the entire 
group of players is inspired. Parts of the original text which 
have been retained make the film unsuited to all audiences, 
but adults who appreciate more than the fluff and froth pro- 
vided by the Hollywood timekillers will find this a memorable 
experience. (United Artists) 


TO EACH HIS OWN owes much to the understanding 
interpretations by Olivia de Havilland, John Lund,’ Phil 
Terry, and Mary Anderson. They lend depth and conviction 
to a drama of tangled lives and loves spanning the years 
between the two great wars. An adult narrative, its appeal 
is primarily for the distaff side of the audience. (Paramount) 
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Protest parade staged by the Veterans Housing Committee last month 


ROBABLY no problem facing Amer- 

ica today presents as grave and seri- 
ous a challenge to industry, labor, and 
government as housing. A chronic sore 
spot for decades, as miles of unhealthy 
slums in every large city and countless 
woebegone, dreary shanties in rural 
areas can testify, it is now the No. } 
economic and social problem of the na- 
tion. The tragedy is that so far ettorts 
to find an answer have fallen so short 
of their mark. 

Last February Wilson Wyatt, drafted 
from his post as Mayor of Louisville by 
President Truman to blueprint a solu- 
tion, estimated that there was urgent 
need for 3,000,000 moderate-priced 
homes and apartments during the next 
two years. His estimate was extremely 
conservative; many think the need is for 
twice that number. For one thing, it 
makes no provision for some 1,200,000 
families estimated to be living doubled 
up at the end of 1945. 

The 3,000,000 figure was reached ap- 
proximately as follows: it was estimated 
that 2,900,000 married veterans in need 
of housing will have been demobilized 
by the end of this year. In addition there 
will be 500,000 newly formed families 
of nonveterans looking for places to 
live. Next year, it was calculated, there 
will be another 1,100,000 newly formed 
families seeking accommodations, mak- 
ing a total of 4,500,000 in all. To meet 
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this need there will be, it was figured, 
about 1,500,000 vacancies arising from 
deaths, breaking up of families, and 
similar causes, leaving a net urgent need 
of 3,000,000. 

It will be noted that the figure does 
not take into account the need for pro- 
viding new housing for the millions of 


American 


Housing 


By LEO EGAN 


Veen are not asking 
for mansions, moated castles, 
or Hollywood movie sets. 
They want a modest home at 
a price they can afford to pay 


families living in substandard dwellings 
at present. Nor does it make adequate 
allowance, in the opinion of many ex- 
perts, for the thousands of dwelling units 
that become uninhabitable every year 
through decay, obsolescence, fire, and 
other causes. 

No one will dispute that the over- 
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In New York crowds of apartment-seeking veterans flood official agencies 
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crowding now existing is taking an enor- 
mous toll in bitterness, discontent, and 
ill health. The strain of cramped quar- 
ters, lack of privacy, inadequate closet 
space provides fertile ground for quar- 
reling and bickering among newly mar- 
ried couples. Add a baby or two and 
the situation can become explosive. 

Since Mr. Wyatt made his estimate, 
several thousand new homes have been 
built and sold and others are in course 
»f construction. But the rub is that the 
great bulk’ of returning veterans and 
nonveteran wage earners cannot afford 
either to purchase or to rent them. Sky- 
rocketing prices, boosted by material and 
labor shortages, are keeping them out of 
the reach of all but the top bracket of 
industrial wage earners and not even in 
sighting distance of millions of salaried 
white collar workers. 

Under government regulation, build- 
ers may charge up to $10,000 each for 
new homes, and most of those already 
built or being erected now are priced 
close to that figure, regardless of how 
small or cramped. True, a minority are 
being offered for $8,000, and Mr. Wyatt 
is still talking hopefully of- devising 
means of bringing the average price 
down to $6,000. But these aspirations 
are yet to be translated into homes. 

Even at $6,000, the price would pre- 
vent a substantial proportion of Ameri- 
can wage earners from buying or renting 
a new house. A study made by the Fed- 
eral Social Security Board based on re- 
ports from all employers required to 
contribute to the old-age pension fund 
in 1943 indicates that only 12 per cent 
of those employed in industry and com- 
merce received $3,000 or more in pay 
that year. The proportion probably has 
risen slightly since then. The experience 
of New York State’s unemployment in- 


surance fund would indicate that there 
was an increase of 3 to 4 per cent in the 
number reaching the $3,000 figure be- 
tween 1943 and 1944. With the elimina- 
tion of overtime premium pay and 
downgrading that has taken place since 
V-J day, it is unlikely that there has 
been any further increase since 1944. 
Quite properly, the main concern at 
the moment is to provide shelter for re- 


- turning veterans. But can veterans, many 


of whom had little or no work experi- 
ence before they were inducted, afford to 
buy a house for $10,000 or pay $80 a 
month—the ceiling fixed in current pri- 
ority orders— to rent an apartment? 
Not if the answers given by a group of 
veterans to a questionnaire circulated by 
the War Department at various recep- 
tion centers reflects their expectations. 
A tabulation of the answers, made by the 
War Department, shows that 40 per cent 
expected to pay $30 a month or less for 
housing when they were discharged, 85 
per cent said they could not afford to 
pay more than $50 a month. 


NOTHER factor that seems to be 
escaping serious attention is that 
most returning veterans would prefer 
renting to buying a new home. It is an 
understandable preference. They are not 
yet sure of what their pay scale will be, 
whether they want to take roots at this 
time in some community, whether they 
will like the work they are in, whether 
there are not advantages in starting 
married life in a small apartment with 
the prospect of moving to larger quarters. 
A survey made last winter for a New 
York State legislative committee study- 
ing housing indicated that three quarters 
of all returning veterans prefer renting 
to buying at this time. Federal officials 
talk hopefully of channeling approxi- 
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The M.1.T. $430,000 project for student veterans in Boston. Unsightly but necessary 
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mately half the building materials avail. 
able for residential construction into 
rental housing, but actually only a very 
small proportion finds its way there, 
Builders do not relish the risk of hold- 
ing the bag if current prices collapse 
within a few years as many believe they 
will, nor can investors, with a few ex- 
ceptions, get enthusiastic about the long- 
range possibilities of apartments that 
must be rented for $70 to $80 a month 
to insure a fair return. 

The American Federationist, monthly 
opinion organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, reported in its March 
issue that there has been a “strong shift 
away from building rental housing— 
for which the veterans’ need is the 
greatest—to the building of expensive 
homes, where no controls now apply.” 
Continuing, it said: “It is up to Congress 
to decide whether the veterans, as well 
as the rest of us, are to be priced out of 
decent housing or whether the American 
home will be safeguarded by the tem- 
porary but essential protection of price 
control.” : 

A grave danger in the present situa- 
tion is that standards for permanent 
housing will be lowered to bring prices 
within the means of the average wage 
earner. Already there has been such an 
easing for “emergency” housing erected 
under federal, state, or municipal au- 
spices. The State of New York, for 
instance, is currently spending $35,000,- 
000 to provide temporary—i.e. for five 
years duration—rental housing for 100, 
000 veteran families. Roughly 75 per 
cent of the apartments being made 
available under this program through 
reconversion of army barracks contain 
but two rooms. There are a few four- 
room apartments, some three rooms, and 
a number of one-room units. 

Several justifications for this concen- 
tration on TomThumb apartments may 
be advanced. Undoubtedly it provides 
a maximum number of units with a 
minimum expenditure for labor and 
materials. Moreover, it makes some ac- 
commodations available sooner than 
would otherwise be the case. Since the 
program calls for demolition of the 
buildings after five years, it can also be 
argued that it reduces the wasteful ex- 
penditure of public funds. Even with 
barracks donated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the site provided free by muni- 
cipal authorities, the cost‘of these minia- 
ture homes averages $3,500 apiece. 

But if this means of providing living 
quarters at a price the average wage 
earner can afford is used in permanent 
housing, the social consequences can be 
disastrous. It is obvious that such 
cramped quarters must provide an al- 
most automatic limitation on family 
size or else incite bickering, quarreling, 
and nerve-jangling disputes between hus- 
band and wife. Even though it may be 
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demonstrated statistically that the aver- 
e size of the American family has 
shrunken steadily since the turn of the 
century, it can scarcely be argued that 
it is sound governmental policy to en- 
courage accentuation of the trend. 


T seems incredible that a_ better 

method of achieving cost reductions 
cannot be evolved if industry, labor, and 
government make an honest effort. It has 
been charged that some material short- 
ages have been purposely encouraged 
by some producers to insure high prices 
and profits for their products. It has 
been alleged also that labor unions have 
prevented the adoption of labor-saving 
machinery and methods to guarantee the 
maximum employment of their mem- 
bers on housing. Still another charge is 
that government has co-operated in 
keeping prices high through outmoded 
building codes that bar prefabrication 
of houses and low-cost materials. 

Without attempting to decide how 
much credence any of these charges 
deserve, if any, it seems clear that costs 
and prices are higher than they should 
be. Certain it is that no substantial re- 
lief to the present overcrowding, with all 
its dire consequences, its dangers to 
health, to morale, to community and 
family life, can be obtained unless they 
are lowered and lowered drastically. 
Those who need the housing and need 
it badly are not interested in identifying 
a culprit but in getting some place to 
live where they can raise a family among 
pleasant surroundings in a home that is 
large enough for their needs. 

Whatever answer is found to the im- 
mediate problem of relieving the press- 
ing demand for housing can profoundly 
affect the future course of American 
economy. If a way is found to bring 
adequate housing within the price reach 
of the bulk of American wage earners 
without the necessity for governmental 
subsidy, it may counteract the current 
tendency toward a boom and depression 
cycle. 

The emergency need for housing is 
only a small part of the country’s total 
housing requirements. In urban centers 
alone, it has been estimated that there 
are upwards of 10,000,000 dwelling units 
in need of replacement at the present 
time. There is also a tremendous need 
for new farm homes. In addition there 
is the need for providing housing for 
new families and for replacing each 
year buildings that wear out or are 
destroyed. 

The pace at which these needs are met 
will depend on the success of industry, 
labor, and government in meeting the 
present challenge. Failure to find an 
answer will sentence millions of inno- 
cent and hard-working Americans to 
life terms in substandard and, in many 
instances, unhealthy dwellings. 
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Coast Guard Barracks at Manhattan Beach, N.Y., provide temporary apartments 
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Bungalow built by loan under GI Bill. It is beyond the means of many veterans 
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Presidential press secretary, Charles 
Ross, with a stack of official mail 


The President’s first press confer- 
ence. Attendance has since fallen off 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


“\,URING the second quarter of the 
D last century Anne Royall, one of 
he earliest chroniclers of political life 

Washington, forced President John 
Quincy Adams to give her an interview 
while he was swimming naked in the 
Potomac River by threatening to make 
fF with his clothes, which were on the 
ank, if he refused to answer her ques- 

ons. Several times she had called at the 
White House to get his opinion of the 
United States Bank and had been re- 
ised an audience. 
the succeeding Presidents 
showed such a marked antipathy to the 
ress as John Quincy Adams, but it was 

»t until the first term of the late Frank- 

D. Roosevelt that the White House 

ress conference became an established 
nstitution. 

Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover had received the Washington 
press corps at their pleasure, but they 

ognized no obligation to do so. In 

rying degrees they maintained toward 
1e scribes a standoffish and at times 
strustful attitude. At best they re- 
irded the newspapermen as a necessary 
evil. Questions usually were submitted 
in writing and, if the President chose 
not to reply, the correspondents were 
rbidden to state that he had refused 
inswer. 
With the 


Few of 


incoming of President 
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Roosevelt, relations between the occu- 
pant of the White House and the press 
corps were placed upon a new basis. 
Roosevelt immediately made himself 
available to the correspondents twice a 
week and submitted to quizzing without 
restriction. He permitted correspondents 
to print everything he said unless he 
stipulated that he was speaking “off the 
record.” The two-conferences-a-week 
schedule was maintained until we got 
into the war, when the President's ab- 
sorption in the conduct of hostilities 
forced him to curtail the meetings. 

In the early years of his long ad- 
ministration, President Roosevelt at- 
tained unparalleled popularity among 
the Washington correspondents. His ac- 
cessibility, his readiness in answering 
questions, his wit and gift of repartee 
brought trooping into the executive 
office veteran correspondents who had 
passed up White House conferences dur- 
ing preceding administrations as a waste 
of time. 

Soon the President learned to call 
most of the regulars by their first 
names, a form of flattery that earned 
him the good will of even those news- 
papermen who were implacably op- 
posed to his policies. 

This pleasant relationship lasted well 
into the President’s second term. Many 
sharp and unfriendly questions were 


The President 





asked at press conlerences, but the Presi- 


dent parried them with _ rapicrlike 
thrusts which often pricked the skin of 
the questioner but left no wounds. Then, 
along about the time the question of the 
third term was up, the President began 
to show resentment when questioned 
about this topic. One day in an outburst 
of petulance he told a reporter for a 
New York newspaper to go stand ina 
corner, a rebuke equivalent to the con- 
ferring of a dunce cap. After the war in 
Europe broke out, and the Administra- 
tion, amid mounting criticism from a 
large section of the press, moved gradu- 
ally toward a policy of aid to the Allies 
short of war, these displays of irascibility 
multiplied. In cold anger the President 
publicly conferred the Nazi iron cross 
on one correspondent whose newspaper 
had been particularly savage in its de- 
nunciation of what it called the Ad 
ministration’s efforts to get the United 
States into the war. Thé President never 
relented, and the correspondent stopped 
attending the press conferences. 

As the press attacks increased, the 
President became increasingly noncom- 
mittal and evasive. He held fewer press 
conferences and, under the guise of 
security during the war months, he limit- 
ed coverage of his travels in the country 
and abroad to one representative of each 
of the three press services. He began de- 
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livering lectures of chastisement, aimed, 
as he was careful to explain, not at a 
majority of the correspondents (they 
were only doing what they were told) 
but at their editors and publishers. By 
the time he had entered upon his, fourth 
term, attendance at his press conferences 
had dwindled to about half the number 
of those who used to attend in the first 
two years. The correspondents said they 
were tired of being scolded. 

President Truman is by nature a 
friendlier man than President Roosevelt 
was. Yet, except for a few informal meet- 
ings away from the White House on 
trips, he has not succeeded in establish- 
ing as close a bond with the press corps 
as existed during most of the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

Although he lacks the handicap of an 
infirmity, such as immobilized President 
Roosevelt, he is not as accessible. Travel- 
ing by train with the late President 
was always a pleasant experience. If he 
did not often invite correspondents back 
to his private car, he maintained close 
liaison with them through his press 
secretaries. A correspondent could al- 
ways send back a question by a secretary 
and get an answer. And when a destina- 
tion was reached, the President would 
usually have a press chat before driving 
off in his automobile to keep an engage- 
ment. 
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and the Press 


i vements initial policy of 


Trips to Hyde Park, the summer 
White House, were usually made at 
night, and arrivals were early, between 
six and seven o'clock in the morning. 
This always delighted the President who 
knew the late poker-playing habits of 
the newspapermen, and, as he would 
look over the assembly gathered around 
his automobile, he would single out and 
comment gleefully on the marks of 
weariness on the faces of the stay-ups. 

Once a year he would have a reunion 
at the White House of the Cufflinks 
Club, a small group of newspapermen 
who had covered the Navy Department 
when he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

A counterpart of the Cufflinks Club 
has been organized by President Truman 
from among the small group of corres- 
pondents who covered his campaign for 
the Vice-Presidency and who accom- 
panied him to the Potsdam conference 
after he became President. It is called 
the Hard Rock Club, and the members 
wear a gold miner's pick as the emblem. 
It was given that name after the Presi- 
dent, on his vice-presidential campaign 
tour, visited a mine near Butte, Mont. 

But these are almost the only corres- 
pondents that Mr. Truman has learned 
to know by name. He prefers air travel 
to trains, and he makes most of his trips 
out of town in the specially equipped 


uninhibited frankness has given way 


to a policy of wariness 


Accredited White House press pho- 
tographers try for “different” angles 


The President prefers air travel to 
trains — a complaint of reporters 
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C-57, dubbed the “Sacred Cow”, which 
flew President Roosevelt from Italy to 
Yalta. Correspondents follow, sometimes 
precede, the President in another plane, 
and usually the two are not within sight 
of each other. This form of travel does 
not permit the liaison between the 
President and the correspondents that 
existed on the Roosevelt special trains. 
The correspondents have complained 
to the President that if his plane 
cracked up they would be the last to 
know about it. He has always cheerily 
assured them that they need not worry, 
nothing was going to happen. Often by 
the time the correspondents arrive at 
their destination, the President has been 
whisked away to a hall to make a speech. 
And when he has made the speech, he is 
whisked again back to the airport. On 
such trips the newspapermen see no 
more of the President than the spectators 
on the streets or the audience in the hall. 

But when he travels by special train 
or makes protracted stays, as he did at 
Carruthersville, Mo., in October of last 
year, the President puts up no barriers 
between himself and his press entourage, 
although he shies away from press meet- 
ings. At the little, three-storied, brick 
hotel, with a front veranda, where he 
spent the night in the Missouri town, 
the President, his aides, and the press 
all ate at the same table, and he would 
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shout bantering remarks down the room 
to those at the foot. 

In the evening a group of newspaper- 
men assembled in one of the hotel 
rooms were startled when the door op- 
ened and the President strode in in shirt 
sleeves, unannounced, and sat down. 
The party was to move next day to 
Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., a fishing and 
hunting resort, and the Secret Service 
men had told the President that the 
lodge reserved for the accommodation of 
the press men was pretty primitive. This 
had pleased him mightily, and he had 
come in to spend a half hour elaborating 
on the discomforts. As it turned out the 
place was not half as crude as the Presi- 
dent had painted it. 

\gain on the train which bore the 
President and Winston Churchill to 
Fulton, Mo., where Mr. Churchill made 
his controversial “fraternal association” 
speech, secret service men came through 
announcing that the President was com- 
ing by to say hello to the correspondents. 

He stuck his head into each com- 
partment and chatted for a minute or 
two. A couple of correspondents hap- 
pened to be drinking a bottle of beer, 
bearing the label of a St. Louis brewery. 
The President remarked he was glad to 
see that they were drinking a Missouri 
product. 

Mr. Truman is an unaffected and un- 
inhibited man. President Roosevelt, who 
had a keen sense of theater, always lived 
the role of President. He charmed the 
multitude, but he never let them forget 
that the President of the United States 
was not one of them. It is impossible for 
Mr. Truman to play a role; he is always 
just plain Harry S. Truman, and much 
of the unfavorable press that he re- 
ceived on the Carruthersville trip” was 
occasioned by his failure to realize that 
a President has no private life. 

It had been his custom for many years 
to attend an American Legion carnival, 
a rowdy collection of side shows, can- 
can dancers, and circus freaks, held in 
Carruthersville on a Sunday. And just 
because fate had made him President he 
saw no reason why he should break his 
attendance record, even though the 
country at the time was beginning to 
show signs of industrial unrest. So he 
went to the fair, watched the horse 
racing from the judges stand, pinned a 
wreath on the winning jockey, shook 
hands with the performers, posed in an 
engineer’s cap, and pulled the bell on 
n automobile rigged up like a locomo- 
tive that was racing around the town 
advertising the carnival. He had done 
the same thing a dozen times, just Harry 
fruman home with the neighbors, and 
he was painfully surprised at the arched- 
eyebrows editorials that appeared, par- 
ticuarly in the newspapers of the East. 

Mr. Truman’s sense of publicity is 
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much less keenly developed than the 
late President Roosevelt's. The late 
President could foresee the public's re- 
action to any given statement and shaped 
his answers to questions put to him at 
press conferences accordingly. In_ his 
first press conferences, his successor in 
office showed no such clairvoyance. 
Quite late in the evening, while he 
was resting at Reelfoot Lake, he invited 
the correspondents to his lodge for what 
Charles G. Ross, his press secretary, de- 
scribed as a social visit. The President 
was still at dinner when the newsmen 
arrived. After dinner he strolled out on 
the porch, and the correspondents began 
asking him questions. One of the ques- 
tions was, “Would the United States 
share with Russia or other countries the 
secrets of the manufacture of the atomic 
bomb?” The President replied quite 
directly and forthrightly that the know- 
how of the manufacture of the atomic 
bomb would be retained by the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada until 
all the powers had agreed to outlaw 
atomic energy as a weapon. When the 
correspondents started to dash off to put 
this statement on their wires, the Presi- 


dent was surprised and dismayed. He. 


didn’t realize, he said, that he had given 
the newsmen any news. Late as it was, 





> Speak well of your enemies; re- 
member, you made them. 
: —ANON. 





the interview was prominently displayed 
next morning on the first pages of most 
of the country’s newspapers. 

At his first press conference in Wash- 
ington the President announced that he 
would meet the newspapermen once a 
week. There would be, he assured, “the 
fullest possible flow of information to 
the press and radio.” His attitude seemed 
to be most co-operative, but when the 
press corps made an emphatic protest 
because no provision had been made for 
their accommodation on his first visit to 
his home town of Independence, Mo., 
he could not understand their interest 
in his movements. He was just going 
home to see his mother. What was all the 
fuss about? It took no little persuasion 
to convince him that he could no longer 
move about with the same privacy he 
had enjoyed so much as a Senator from 
Missouri. 

The President was unknown, when he 
took the oath of office in April of 1945, 
to the Washington press corps except to 
a few who had followed the proceedings 
of the Truman Committee in the Senate 
or had covered his vice-presidential cam- 
paign. For that reason his first press 
conference brought out a record attend- 
ance. The correspondents, accustomed 
to Mr. Roosevelt's brilliant performances 


(likened by the New York Times Wash. 
ington Correspondent, Arthur Krock, to 
the Ziegfeld Follies) went away from 
Mr. Truman’s first appearance marvel. 
ing at his quick responsiveness to their 
questions. His directness gave an im. 
pression of decisiveness which the cor. 
respondents duly passed along to their 
readers. This man from Missouri, who 
had entered upon his heavy respons. 
bilities with many public avowals of 
humility and timidity, seemed to know 
what he was doing. 

A few old heads, however, were dubi- 
ous. They thought he was “shooting from 
the hip” and that sooner or later he 
would put his foot in his mouth. He 
was too glib. they said. 

It was not long, in fact, before this 
prediction was fulfilled. The President 
did speak too quickly, and there was 
some back tracking to be done. His 
political advisers became alarmed and 
cautioned -him to count ten before he 
spoke. Not long afterward, the President 
decided he wasn’t going to hold stated 
press conferences after all; when he had 
something to say he could call the news- 
papermen in. 

“As it worked out, conferences aver- 
aged about one a week. But they began 
to follow a new pattern. The initial 
policy of uninhibited frankness gave 
way to a policy of wariness. More and 
more often questions were turned aside 
with a brisk “no comment.” A corres 
pondent who asked what had taken 
place at a secret cabinet meeting was 
told that it was none of his business. 

Relations between the President and 
the press corps are still cordial, but Mr. 
Truman’s armor of affability appears 
to be wearing a little thin. Not long ago, 
in a sudden burst of temper, the Presi- 
dent snappishly rebuked one of the most 
respected members of the press gallery. 
The correspondent had started to say 
that he was puzzled by the President's 
answer to a previous question about the 
proposed merger of the Army and the 
Navy under a single department of de 
fense. It was a matter on which the 
President had been opposed by the 
Navy. He cut the correspondent short. 
saying that if the correspondent would 
pay more attention to what was going 
on he wouldn’t find things so puzzling. 

The incident passed off without hard 
feelings on either side, but the question 
arose in the minds of other newspaper 
men whether this was just a passing 
“case of nerves” or the beginning of a 
feud such as former President Hoover 
waged with the boys. The answer lies 
in the future, but it is safe to say that 
even if worse comes to worse, no news 
paperman will ever have to resort in the 
Truman Administration to Anne Roy- 
all’s tactics to get an interview with the 
President. 
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© The SIGN POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
taining questions should be addressed to The Sign Post, c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name and 
address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
© Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. ® Questions are not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. © Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Robe of Christ and the True Cross 


1) Reading the novel, “The Robe,” has made me wonder 
about the survival of that garment of Christ. 

2) Is ‘there any record of what has become of the Cross 
of Christ?—1.v.M., NEW YORK. 

1) In St. John’s Gospel (19:23, 24) we read: “Now the 
tunic was without seam, woven in one piece from the top. 
They therefore said to one another, ‘Let us not tear it, but let 
us cast lots for it, to see whose it shall be.’ That the Scripture 
might be fulfilled which says, “They divided my garments 
among them! and for my vesture they cast lots.’ These things 
therefore the soldiers did.” 

There are traditions that this garment has survived to the 
present. A piece of material preserved at the cathedral of 
Tréves (Trier) is alleged to be the seamless garment of 
Christ. Its written history goes back only to the twelfth 
century, but it is said that.it was originally sent to Tréves by 
St. Helena. Argenteuil in France also possesses what some 
claim to be the authentic seamless tunic worn by Christ 
during the Passion. The supporters of the Argenteuil garment 
say that the one at Tréves is merely a garment of Christ. 
not the tunic referred to by St. John. It must be admitted 
that neither tradition is supported by evidence of a nature 
to dispel reasonable doubts concerning the actual survival 
of the seamless garment. Nothing is definitely known about 
the fate of Christ’s tunic except what was written by St. John. 

2) Early in the fourth century excavations were made for 
the construction of a Christian basilica on Mount Calvary. 
During these excavations, the Cross on which Christ had 
been put to death was discovered. From a strictly historical 
point of view, there is some obscurity in the evidence which 
can be brought forth to substantiate this fact. There is con- 
siderable variation of details in accounts of the circum- 
stances associated with the discovery of the Cross, and some 
writers whom one would expect to mention such a historic 
event are silent on the subject. Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
evidence extant to warrant acceptance of the common tra- 
dition that the Cross of Christ was actually discovered about 
the year 326 A.D. The liturgical commemoration of the 
event is observed on the feast of the Invention or Finding 
of the Holy Cross on May 3. 

Part of the wood of the Cross was sent to Rome and 
another part was preserved at Jerusalem. This latter portion 
was for a time in the possession of the Persians. In the year 
614, the Persian king Chosroes, with the aid of a large con- 
tingent of Jews, stormed and captured Jerusalem. Thousands 
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of Christians were put to the sword and many more were 
carried off into slavery. During the siege and the subsequent 
plundering of the city, over three hundred churches and re- 
ligious establishments were destroyed or burned. The part 
of the Cross which had been venerated for centuries at the 
basilica adjoining the hill of Calvary was carried off by the 
victors and was not recovered until the Emperor Heraclius 
defeated the Persians in 629. This restoration of the precious 
relic is commemorated on the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, September 14. In 635 the Jerusalem relic was brought 
to Constantinople. 

Soon after the discovery of the Cross, portions of the wood 
began to be distributed widely. St. Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
bears witness to this fact. “It has been distributed,” he de- 
clares, “fragment by fragment, from this spot and has already 
nearly filled the world.” Due to this, no large portions of the 
wood have survived. The largest known pieces are the three 
preserved in the church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme in 
Rome. 


Belated Vocation 


Will you kindly let me know if it is possible for a woman 
forty-two years of age to enter a convent. I have always 
wanted to do so but due to conditions at home it was 
impossible to follow my desire. These conditions have so 
changed that I could enter a convent now if I am not too 
old. I would also like to know if it ts customary to make a 
general confession upon entering the religious life.—M.M.S., 
BRONX, N. Y. 


Regarding the age at which applicants are accepted, there 
is considerable variation in the rules and customs of the 
religious communities of women. The general practice, how- 
ever, is that applicants are not accepted much beyond the 
age of twenty-five. Being a general procedure, exceptions of 
course are made in individual cases. These exceptions are 
based on an estimate of the other qualifications which the 
applicant may possess and which make it appear that she 
can successfully adapt herself to the life and work of the com- 
munity to which she seeks admittance. 

Consequently, it 1s not possible to state that the fact of 
being forty-two years of age is an absolute impediment to 
one’s entering a convent. At the same time, it is something 
that should be seriously considered. Convent life is a com- 
munity life and experience shows that the more advanced 
one is in years, the more difficult it is physically and mentally 
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to adapt oneself to the daily routine of community life. This 
is no reflection on the virtue and the good intentions of ap- 
plicants of more advanced years. It merely points to a fact 
which should be honestly faced. 

What is said above must not be interpreted as giving a 
decision in a particular case. Regarding our correspondent, 
we must state that in a serious matter of this kind many factors 
not mentioned in her letter must be taken into consideration 
in order to form a judgment as to the prudent course of 
action to be followed. We must also recall that we never use 
the Sign Post for the purpose of personal spiritual guidance. 
It is recommended, therefore, that our correspondent take up 
the question of her vocation with a competent spiritual guide 
whose counsel will aid her to arrive at a decision. 

It is customary to make a general confession either at the 
time one receives the religious habit or at the time of reli- 
zious profession. There is no hard-and-fast rule in this matter, 
however, and ultimately what is to be done must be left to 
the choice of the individual. 


Funeral of a Child 


Please explain why the “Mass of the Angels” is celebrated 
in connection with the funeral of a child.—c.J.c., PATERSON, 
N. J. 


rhe usual Requiem Masses for the dead are not celebrated 
for children who die before attaining the age of reason, either 
at the time of their funerals or at any other time. The reason 
for this is easy to understand. Such children have not lost 
baptismal innocence by serious sin and in fact have not com- 
mitted even venial sin. Consequently, there is no temporal 
punishment to be atoned for in purgatory. 

The Roman Ritual does not contemplate a Mass of any 
kind as being part of the burial service for a child. The priest 
is directed to wear a white stole and if the bells are rung at 
all they should not be tolled as is the manner when mourning 
is signified but rung in a joyful peal. A crown of flowers or 
of sweet foliage is placed upon the brow of the deceased as a 
sign of purity and innocence. Psalms of joyous import are 
prescribed to be recited or sung at the home, in the church, 
and at the cemetery together with appropriate antiphons and 
prayers. 

Custom permits the celebration of a Mass as part of the 
funeral service tor a child, but in such a case the Mass is not 
offered for the repose of the soul of the deceased. When the 
rubrics permit, the Votive Mass in honor of the Angels is 
deemed appropriate and this is the origin of the designation 
“Mass of the Angels.” The Mass is offered for the :honor 
and glory of God who has bestowed eternal life on the 
deceased child, and to bring divine grace and peace to the 
sorrowing parents and relatives. 


Saint Geraidine 


Is there a saint by the name of Geraldine?—mrs. w., 
PITTSTON, PA. 


There is no saint by the name of Geraldine. Geraldine 
is the feminine form of Gerald and since there are several 
saints by the name of Gerald, Geraldine can be used as a 
baptismal or confirmation name. 

One St. Gerald, whose feast is celebrated on March. 13, 
was an Englishman’ who became a monk at the famous 
\bbey of Lindisfarne. When the Celtic observance of 
Easter was forbidden m Northumbria, St. Colman left 
England and took with him all the Irish monks at Lindis- 
farne and also thirty of the English novices. It is not cer- 
tain whether Gerald was in the orginal group or associated 
with the Irish monks at a later date. St. Colman 
established a monastery at Innisboffin, an island off the 


1imself 
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coast of Mayo, but when he found that the English and 
Irish monks could not agree, another house was set up 
for the English on the Mainland. Eventually St. Gerald 
became the superior of the English foundation which 
flourished greatly. The saint lived to be a very old man 
and died about the year 732. . 


Papal Consistory 


Is the secret consistory, which was held at the recent cre. 
ation of cardinals, called such because at one time it was 
open to all?—Jj.K.w. 


Consistory is the name given to the assemblage of the 
cardinals in council around the pope. The practice of holding 
consistories grew out of the earlier popes’ having the Roman 
clergy meet frequently to assist in the administration of 
Church affairs. There are three kinds of consistories; secret 
or ordinary, public or extraordinary, and semipublic. 

The secret consistory derives its name from the fact that 
no one is present save the pope and the cardinals. At public 
consistories, besides the cardinals, there are present Apostolic 
prothonotaries, the auditors of the Sacred Rota, and other 
prelates. Laymen, who have made previous application, are 
also permitted to attend. Bishops besides the cardinals take 
part in semipublic consistories. Bishops of sees within one 
_hundred miles of Rome are summoned and all the other 
bishops of Italy are invited to attend these consistories. 
Titular bishops residing in Rome and any bishop sojourning 
there also may be present. 

As constituted at present, the function of a consistory is 
promulgation rather than deliberation. 


Versions of the Bible 


Will you please explain the essential difference between 
the Douay and the King James Versions of the Bible? We 
speak of the two versions but | am confused as to the exact 
meaning of the two designations.—R.A.D., ASHVILLE, N.C. 


When used with reference to the Bible the term “version” 
means a translation. Thus, any translation of the Bible or 
part of it is known as a version. In the course of history a 
great many translations of the Bible have been made. There 
is little doubt that the earliest translation committed to writ- 
ing was the Septuagint Version, a translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek. The title embodies the old tradition 
that the translation was the work of seventy-two Jewish 
scholars who were sent to Alexandria for the purpose of ren- 
dering the Hebrew Sacred Books into Greek at the request 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

The best known Latin translation is the Vulgate Version 
which is the work of St. Jerome. The New Testament of the 
Vulgate is Jerome’s revision of the Old Latin text made with 
the aid of ancient Greek manuscripts. Most of the books of 
the Vulgate Old Testament were translated directly from the 
Hebrew by St. Jerome. The Council of Trent made the 
Vulgate the authentic or official Latin text of the Catholic 
Church. 

When James I became king in 1603, there was inaugurated 
a movement for a new Protestant translation of the Bible 
into English. This work appeared in 1611 and became known 
as the King’ James Version because it contained a dedication 
to the king. It is also called the Authorized Version although 
there is no evidence to show that it was publicly sanctioned 
by Parliament or Convocation, or by the King, or the Privy 
Council. It did’ have the instruction, “Appointed to be read 
in Churches.” Almost immediately, this version was accepted 
for the public services of the church established by English 
law. 

The King James Version has been praised for its fine Eng: 
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lsh style and rightly so. At the same time it is admitted by 
ai who can appreciate the critical evidence involved that 
doctrinal bias influenced the translation of many passages. 
On this point Bishop Ellicott, an eminent non-Catholic 
gholar, says of the King James Version: “In spite of the very 
common assumption to the contrary, there are many passages 
fom which erroneous doctrinal inferences have been drawn, 
but where the inference comes from the translation, and not 
from the original Hebrew or Greek.” 

During the religious persecutions of Queen Elizabeth 
(1558-1603) many Catholics were obliged to leave England. 
To offer educational opportunities to those exiled English- 
men and especially to prepare for the priesthood young men 
who were willing to risk their lives on the English mission, a 
college was established at Douay in Flanders in 1568. This 
college was moved to Rheims in 1578 and remained their 
until 1593 when it was returned to Douay. 

Catholic scholars, who were associated with that college in 
exile, were responsible for the translation of the Bible which 
became popularly known as the Douay Version. The entire 
work of translation was done while the college was at Rheims, 
and the New Testament of the version was published first in 
that city in 1582. That was nearly thirty years before the 
appearance of the King James Version. The translation of the 


Old Testament did not appear until the entire Bible was . 


published at Douay during 1609 and 1610 after the return of 
the college’to that city. 

The exiled scholars who undertook a new English transla- 
tion of the Bible worthy of the Church were among the most 
leatned men of Oxford University from which they had been 
driven because of their fidelity to Catholicism. The principal 
collaborators were: Dr. William (afterward Cardinal) Allen; 
Dr. Gregory’ Martin; Dr. Richard Bristow; John Reynolds; 
and Dr. Thomas Worthington. The actual translation of 
both the Old and the New Testaments was accomplished by 
Gregory .Martin and revised by the others. The annotations 
to the New Testament were prepared by Allen and Bristow, 
while those to the Old Testament were written by Worth- 
ington. 

In the work of translation, preference was given to the 
Latin Vulgate Version over the common Greek Text. This 
was done in the interests of accuracy for it was the endeavor 
of the Catholic scholars to give a literal and faithful render- 
ing, both of the thought and of the words of the original, as 
far as consistent with the idioms of the English language of 
the period. 

Several revisions of the Rheims-Douay Version have been 
undertaken to modernize the language and make it more 
conformable to the usage of later times. An American revision 
is being edited at present under the patronage of the Epis- 
copal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
The New Testament of this revision appeared in 1941 and 
the complete Bible will be ready in the near future. 


Eastern Ritual 


I would like to know something about the services on 
the special feast days in the Ukrainian calendar, in par- 
ticular those associated with the veneration of the Cross.— 
W.P.W., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Ukrainians who are in union with Rome use a form 
of the Byzantine Rite in which the Old Slavonic language, 
now a dead language, is employed. The major feasts com- 
memorated by the Catholic Ukrainians, called ecclesiastically 
Ruthenians, who follow the Byzantine Rite are the same 
as those celebrated by Catholics who follow the Roman 
Rite. They do have some special feasts and services but to 
give details would require more space than we have ayail- 
able. If any of our readers wish to learn more about the 
Byzantine and other Oriental Rites, we shall be pleased 
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to supply information upon request as to where literature 
may be obtained. 

In regard to the question about the services associated with 
the veneration of the Cross, Wednesday is dedicated to Our 
Lady at the Cross, and Friday is dedicated to Our Lord on 
the Cross. Except during the Christmas and Easter cycles and 
on certain greater feasts, appropriate commemorations are 
made in the Liturgy on those days. 

The two great feasts in honor of the Holy Cross are the 
Fxaltation of the Holy Cross on September 14 (September 
27 in the Julian calendar) and the Sunday of the Veneration 
of the Cross which is the third Sunday of Lent. On these 
feasts, the hand cross, which is used in the administration 
of the Sacraments and Sacramentals, is adorned and placed 
on a bouquet of flowers or green plants. The whole is tied 
with an aer (a thin veil) in a special manner so that the 
bottom of the cross is covered. During the celebration of 
Matins the cross, resting on the forehead of the priest, is 
carried in procession around the altar. It is then placed on 
the tetrapod on which there are a cross and an icon appropri- 
ate to the feast. The tetrapod is a table in front of the sanc- 
tuary. The cross remains on the tetrapod for the veneration 
of the faithful not only on the feast days but also throughout 
the octave of the Exaltation and until the Friday after the 
Sunday of the Veneration of the Holy Cross. After every 
service on the days when the cross is on the tetrapod, the 
hymn, “We venerate Thy Holy Cross, O Lord, and we 
praise Thy Holy Resurrection,” is sung three times as it is 
on the feast days. 


Condemnation of the Crossbow 


Kindly comment on the following statement which ap- 
peared in an editorial: “First use of the crossbow in the 
twelfth century raised cries of horror. Pope Innocent II 
forbade its use against Christians, though sanctioning its 
use against pagans.”—J.W.G., WAKEFIELD, MICH. 


The crossbow, also known as the abalest, was known in very 
ancient times. Some forms of it are depicted on Roman 
monuments, and it is possible that the medieval crossbow owes 
its origin to the Romans. It was employed chiefly in the 
twelfth century and later, although it was not unknown in 
previous centuries. 

The use of the crossbow against Christians was prohibited 
by the Second Lateran Council in 1139 because it was con- 
sidered to be “a thoroughly diabolical weapon.” This Council 
was held during the pontificate of Innocent II. The legisla- 
tion made reference to Christians because it was only over 
Christians that the Church could claim jurisdiction. The 
editorial writer goes too far in implying that the use of the 
crossbow was encouraged against non-Christians. Since non- 
Christians would not accept on the authority of the Church 
a limitation on the use of weapons of war, it would have 
been unwise for- ecclesiastical legislation to attempt to put 
Christians at a disadvantage in case of conflict. 

Like so ‘many attempts to mitigate the horrors of war, the 
legislation of the Lateran Council was ineffective. 

The editorial comment was made with reference to the 
shock occasioned by the realization of the destructive power 
of the atom bomb. The writer seems to take a somewhat 
scornful attitude toward the attempt of the Lateran Council 
to render war less brutal. Does he think the same way about 
the proposals to control the manufacture and use of the atom 
bomb, man’s latest instrument of destruction and one which 
we are told holds a threat to human survival? After all, the 
same principles are involved in the attempt to outlaw the 
crossbow in the twelfth century and the atom bomb in 
twentieth century. Perhaps our inquirer might ask the writer 
to devote some editorial space to the exposition of his 
thoughts on this subject. 
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“YOR more than forty years, Roger 
i Wainwright had occupied a unique 
position in Boston society and among 
his legal colleagues. His reputation and 
practice were the envy of many a more 
notorious lawyer. Yet few clients found 
their way to his modest office, and he 
eldom appeared in court. 

Most of his business was transacted 
in the quiet, somber library of his house 
m Marlborough Street. Whenever scan- 
dal threatened the elite, Roger Wain- 
wright was the one sought to settle it in 
quiet dignity. 

For all his eighty years, he carried 
himself with uncompromising erectness. 
His features were thin and finely cut, 
but there was nothing pinched or mean 
in his expression. Because of something 
conservative in their cut, his clothes 
save the impression of belonging to the 
last century. 

Except for Jonathan Burch and his 
late wife, Cissy, Roger had made no 
really intimate friends. There was in his 

served manner something that held 
people off; perhaps it was because he 
had listened to too many confidences, 
knew too many dark secrets to be an 
ntirely comfortable companion. 

He waited in the hall for Egan, his 

unservant, to fetch his coat. “Shall I 
ill‘a cab, sir?” Egan asked. 

ronight Roger was having it brought 
home to him that it is easier to be deli- 

about other people’s personal catas- 
rophes than about one’s own. He 
uldn’t put off seeing Jonathan Burch 
ich longer. He dreaded the interview. 
Jonathan was his oldest and his best 
friend. After all these years of silence, 
hardly relished the idea of striking 
lonathan where he was most defense- 
ss. He had no intention of being 


rushed to the meeting in a cab. “I think 


I'll walk,” he said deliberately. 

Old Egan shook his head in disap- 
il. “It’s snowing, sir. Wind’s from 
northeast.” 

Loger walked to the window and 
d out. “I’m only going over to 
m Hill. The walk will do me 


uu should take a cab, sir,” Egan 
d with the domineering solicitude 
old servant. “Old bones are brit- 


hall clock struck six-forty-five. 
re was plenty of time. It was snow- 
ither hard and he didn’t actually 
to see Jonathan until eight o’clock. 
illow of brandy would do him 
He turned toeEgan and said, “I'll 
1 brandy in the library before I 
t. I think the snow will soon stop 


flames dancing in the fireplace 
ed up pictures for Roger’s un- 
eyes. Pictures of the world as it 
been when he was young. How be- 


Fecal 


by Vad 


coming women’s fashions had _ been! 
Hair piled high in luxurious grace, the 
soft roundness of white shoulders, the 
small waists and bouffant skirts. It had 
been a gracious and lovely age. 

Roger held his glass in his long fingers 
while the warm glow of the brandy 
coursed through his old veins. He had 
need now of the physical comforts, the 
rich fullness of his Havana, the fire of 
his brandy. 

But these had no power to still the 
dancing figures in the flames, nor to 
quiet the haunting melody that repeated 
itself in Roger’s tired mind. A whole 
sentimental generation—two generations, 
in fact—had grown up singing that 
strangely moving song. A song of love’s 
renunciation. They were still singing it. 
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The precise words eluded him like the 
forgotten name of a familiar place. 
Somewhere in the refrain there was, he 
knew, a plea that the lover recall his 
love and remember his beloved with 
tenderness. A letter he had received to 
day had given the song a new and 
troubling significance. It had stirred the 
memory of things that had been still so 
long he had not even thought of them 
in years. 

The figures in the flames dissolved 
and took shape again. Some logical part 
of his mind remained aloof and regard- 
ed these phantoms of memory imper 
sonally. How beautiful and unchanged 
they were! Age never touched their en 
chanted heads with frost, the radiant 
bloom of youth never faded from their 
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Wainwright’s heart 


the cheeks; their eyes shone clear and 
ace. smiling, their limbs were unimpaired 
he by the stiffness of age. 

his The clock chimed again and Roger 
vith counted the strokes reluctantly. Seven- 
to- thirty. He rose stiffly and put down his 
and empty glass. His cigar had gone out and 
the grown cold in his chilly fingers. 

| $0 “You better let me call a cab, sir,” 
em Fgan persisted. 

Roger grasped his gold-headed cane 
ved firmly. “I wouldn’t think of it,” he re- 
art plied with finality. Egan handed him 
ird- his brief case. Poor Jonathan, Roger 
act thought regretfully, it was too bad to 
zed have to subject him to a past long since 
en- turned to dust. 
ant Snowflakes bit against his face as he 
en walked uphill. Age seemed to press on 
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Cossy’s letter stirred the bittersweet memories 


that had been buried for so many years in Roger 


his shoulders like a physical weight. The 
brief case was like lead. He turned reso- 
lutely into Louisburg Square. Roger 
Wainwright had never been a man to 
shirk his responsibilities. In the freshly 
fallen snow, the deserted square looked 
as it had looked years ago. He was glad, 
then, that he had walked. 

With a firm tread for a man so old, 
Roger mounted the steps of Jonathan 
Burch’s house. How many times had he 
rung that bell! Once in a bittersweet 
agony of love and frustration. But for 
many years now it had been with the 
comfort of an old and beloved friend. 
And tonight all the painful, awkward 
secrets of the past would have to be dug 
up and raked over. The pain of yester- 
day would become an instrument to 


He had been a man touched by 
madness. “Marry me, Cissy! PU get 
a divorce,” he urged wildly 





inflict pain in the present. Uselessly, 
needlessly, what was left to Jonathan 
of happiness might well be destroyed. 
He pressed the bell. 

The opening door threw a shaft of 
yellow light across the glittering snow. 
“Mr. Burch is expecting you in the 
library, sir.” 

Jonathan rose as Roger entered. His 
tall figure was stooped with age. His 
bristling, defiant mustache was no long- 
er appropriate to the mildness and toler- 
ance that time had brought to his face. 
But how dashing it had made him look 
in youth! Jonathan had always been a 
heartily confident and generous man. 
Roger somehow suspected this was be- 
cause life had never betrayed his con- 
fidence or questioned his generosity. 
Well, tonight could very well do both. 

Jonathan nodded cheerfully. “Sur- 
prised to get your call. Always glad to 
see an old friend.” He paused and the 
bluff heartiness left his voice. “There 
are so few of us left.” He turned abrupt- 
ly and glared into the burning grate. 

Roger sat down, suddenly over- 
whelmed by his wretched mission. It 
was intolerable that after all these years 
he should add to his friend’s sadness. 
Jonathan tugged at his bristling mus- 
tache and growled a husky offer of port. 

Port, Roger thought. Jonathan had 
been serving port for well over fifty 
years. Now that Cissy was gone, the 
house would neyer be defiled by a Mar- 
tini again. “Yes, if you please,” he 
murmured. 

Jonathan busied himself with pour- 
ing. “What is this about unfinished 
business of Cissy’s? How is that pos- 
sible? The will’s been probated. Every- 








thing’s settled. Remarkable woman, 
Cissy.” 
Roger sighed as he tasted his port. 


“Tes; ‘he “A remarkable 
woman.” 

“There wasn’t a thing she forgot in 
her will,” Jonathan went on proudly. 
“She remembered everybody. Every 
charity, every friend, every servant. 
When the will was probated it came 
out to the penny. Why, she even re- 
membered the cash in her drawing ac- 
count. How could she have left anything 
unfinished?” 

“She was a wonderful woman,” Roger 
agreed once more. 

Jonathan smiled tolerantly. “My dear 
chap, you couldn’t have known how 
wonderful! I was married to her. She 
had beauty—prettiest girl in Boston 
when I married her. She had brains and 
talent. Of course,” ne added with a 
deprecatory shrug, “I could have wished 
her to devote her talent to more seriou 
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repeated, 








The figures in the flames dissolved and took shape again 


But she preferred songs. And 
it’s funny—I never hear one of Cissy’s 
songs but I have the feeling that the 
best of Cissy still lives.” 

America loved her songs — paid 
money for them,” Roger said _ reflec- 
tively. 

Jonathan nodded. “You know, she 
spoke about that when we were on our 
honeymoon in Florence, do you remem- 
ber?”’ 

No,” 


sotten.” 


music. 


Roger lied blandly, “I'd for- 


It was wonderful. In_ Florence,” 
Jonathan explained, “the skies are a 
particular blue.” He shrugged. “Age has 
made me sentimental. I daresay the skies 
re no different in Florence from any- 
place else. But what I was going to say 
yas, Cissy was very serious at the break- 
fast table one morning. She explained 
bout her songs. Asked if I had any 
»bjection to her continuing. Under her 
pen name, of course. She was very busi- 
nesslike; it was charming in her. Usually 
like businesslike women. But 
Cissy managed it very well. She asked 
hat I wanted done with the money 
hey brought in.” 
Jonathan lit his cigar, blowing. the 
heavy, blue smoke into the shadows. “As 
respectable man would accept a 
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penny of his wife’s earnings! I told her 
to do what she liked with it.” He leaned 
toward Roger. “Do you know what she 
said then?” 

Roger smiled. There was a twinkle in 
old Jonathan’s eyes as if he were about 
to share a delightful and intimate joke. 
“She asked me to let her buy her own 
clothes out of that money!” 

He gave a dry chuckle. “We had our 
first quarrel. I didn’t know then that 
no one ever won an argument with 
Cissy. Did you know she always paid 
for her own clothes?” 

Roger shifted uneasily in his chair. 
“I was her lawyer. I could scarcely be 
ignorant of her financial affairs.” 

“Oh,” Jonathan - said, crestfallen, 
“then you knew all along?” 

“Well,” Roger hedged, “I’ve known 
since she became my client.” 

“Let’s see,” Jonathan mused, “that 
was ten years after we were married, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Roger agreed, “since 1900.” 

“I’ve been forgetting,” Jonathan re- 
sumed briskly, “that’s why you came. 
Something of Cissy’s to be settled. For- 
getfulness, like sentimentality, is a dis- 
advantage of age. Let’s have it, whatever 
it is.” 

There was no putting it off any long- 
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er. Yet Roger could not bring himself 
to approach the subject directly. “Did 
you know,” he began casually, “that 
Cissy was interested in the East Boston 
Foundling Home?” 

“No,” Jonathan admitted. “There 
was no mention of it in the will—or 
was there?” 

“No mention,” Roger answered. 

Jonathan tapped his fingers together 
lightly. “Has someone been. dunning 
you? If Cissy’s committed for any con- 
tribution I shall be only too happy to 
continue it in her name.” 

“That won't be necessary,” Roger an- 
nounced. He reached for his briefcase. 
“I was astonished to receive a letter 
this morning in Cissy’s handwriting. It 
gave me quite a shock.” 

Jonathan’s eyes widened. “I should 
think it would. It wouldn’t be a—a joke, 
would it? It seems so unlike Cissy.” 

Silently, Roger handed him the letter 
and Jonathan fumbled along a length 
of black ribbon for his glasses. He un- 
folded the letter and the crisp paper 
crackled in the quiet room. His fingers 
trembled visibly and his eyes misted at 
the sight of Cissy’s familiar script. 


“My dear friend,” he read slowly. 

“Forgive my imposing on your 
kindness for one last service—a serv- 
ice I can ask only of you. 

For some time I have planned to 
support the East Boston Foundling 
Home with a special fund. You will 
find the fund by writing my pub- 
lishers. It is due when royalties are 
paid. 

I trust you to arrange the per- 
petuation of this fund and to tell 
Jonathan as gently and delicately as 
you can. 

My love to you both. 

Cissy.” 


ONATHAN lowered the letter slow- 
.! ly. “I’m afraid I don’t understand, 
completely,” he said huskily. 

“Did you notice the date?” Roger 
asked. 

Jonathan raised the letter, scanning 
the fine-flowing script. “October thir- 
teenth, nineteen-hundred,” he said in 
bewilderment. 

“Yes,” Roger replied. “Naturally, I 
phoned the Home at once. They re- 
ceived this sealed letter years ago along 
with an anonymous donation and _in- 
structions to the effect that if ever the 
bi-annual payments stopped they were 
to post this letter.” 

-“That was like Cissy,” Jonathan said 
thoughtfully. “She was shy. Tell the 
Home I'll assume full responsibility.” 

Roger smiled. “I told you that 
wouldn’t be necessary. I called her pub- 
lishers. They're holding royalties on one 
of her songs.” 
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“Nonsense,” Jonathan interrupted. 
“I know all Cissy’s songs. I went over 
the books thoroughly. Any song of 
Cissy’s | don’t know can't bring any- 
thing in royalties!” 

“She published one song anony- 
mously,” Roger said, hesitatingly. 

Jonathan raised his head and Roger 
asked the question he dreaded. “Do you 
remember Recall Thy Love?” 

“Of course I remember it. It’s old as 
the hills,” Jonathan scoffed. “You're not 
going to tell me Cissy wrote that!” 

“According to her publishers she 
wrote it and they published it in 1900,” 
Roger said cautiously. 

To his confusion Jonathan laughed. 
“Rot!” he cried. “I knew that song long 
before 1900." He wiped tears of laughter 
from his eyes. “Why, years before that 
Cissy told me it was an old song.” 

Roger struggled for the right words. 
It might just be possible Jonathan 
wouldn’t understand what the song had 
meant to Cissy. “Perhaps she wrote it 
earlier and only published it then,” he 
suggested. 

“T can’t believe Cissy wrote that song,” 
Jonathan declared. ‘‘It isn’t like her, It’s 
a song of heartbreak. Cissy’s songs were 
always gay.” 

“It’s Cissy’s song, Jonathan,” Roger 
insisted mildly. “Publishers have paid 
her royalties‘on it for almost half a cen- 
tury. It was her most popular song.” 

Jonathan turned back to Cissy’s letter 
and Roger was conscious of the acute 
fear in his heart. If just the right com- 
bination of circumstances occurred to 
Jonathan he might guess the whole 
story. 

“It’s hard for me to believe she could 
have written a song so touching—young 
and inexperienced as she was. But then 
they say artists are born with a knowl- 
edge of broken hearts. I can remember 
the first time I heard her play it. It was 
a long time ago,” he went on dreamily, 
“but it seems like yesterday. Do you 
remember the day, just before Cissy 
and I were married, when your wife 
gave a garden party?” 

Roger was tortured by the sudden 
memory of that day. He forgot his fear 
for Jonathan. “It’s a long time to re- 
member,” he put it quickly. 

Jonathan was immediately defensive. 
“Do you think I'd ever forget a melody? 
My mother was one of the first patrons 
of music in Boston. My ear is perfect. 
It was that day!” 

Roger didn’t need Jonathan to re- 
mind him of that sunlit summer day. He 
could tell Jonathan exactly what Cissy 
had woi.a. She had on a white eyelet- 
embroidered dress with blue ribbons to 
match her eyes. “How can you be sure 
that was the first day you heard it?” 

“ll never forget it!” Jonathan de- 
clared. “It was the happiest day of ‘my 
life! 1 was late, and when I came in 
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Cissy was in the music room, strumming 
snatches of that song on the piano. She 
looked up and smiled and her eyes were 
very bright. She told me then she'd de- 
cided to marry me at once—the next 
day—as I'd been begging her to do.” He 
puffed reflectively at his cigar. ‘Before 
that she’d been set on waiting until the 
next spring. That day Ll knew Cissy 
loved me.” 

Roger fortified himself with a sip of 
Jonathan’s excellent port. After all these 
years, he too, was living over that day. 
He was astonished to find so much of the 
old passion and despair still quick in his 
heart after the long sleep of forgetful- 
ness. For on that same day that 
Jonathan described, he had held Cissy 
in his arms for the first and last time. 
One moment in which Cissy’s eyes had 
closed in anguish or desire and her lips 
trembled hungrily on his. 

Roger had married at eighteen and 
discovered too late it was Cissy he loved. 
He loved her passionately but hope- 
lessly. It had never occurred to him that 
she might share his love. The day of 
his wife’s garden party he learned Cissy 
loved him, and he had been a man 
touched by madness. 
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> A cynic is a man who looks both 
ways before crossing a one-way 
street, 

—CARITAS 
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“Marry me, Cissy! I'll get a divorce,” 
he urged wildly. 

Divorce had been a grim business in 
those days. A scandal that would have 
ruined his career and made them both 
social outcasts. But that was nothing 
beside the promise of ecstasy he saw in 
Cissy’s eyes. That same evening Cissy 
had announced she was to marry 
Jonathan. It was her answer to his pas- 
sionate plea. That had been the last day 
Roger had ever felt exulting joy or 
hoped-for happiness. Success he had en- 
joyed in his long career, but from that 
day on ecstatic joy had never found its 
way into his heart. 

“In Florence,” Jonathan reminisced, 
“I used to hear Cissy play that song. 
Over and over. When | hear it now it 
reminds me of that time when we-were 
both young and happy in our love.” 

Roger’s thin, blue-veined hands 
clenched in pain. He was thankful that 
Jonathan was so blind. Why should 
more suffering come of it? It had cost 
him enough already. And poor Cissy, 
with her little heart-broken song! Plead- 
ing with him to understand, begging 
him to recall his love with tenderness. 

There came a time when he could 
hold her hand in comradeship. When he 
could laugh with her and dance with 
her; his heart lost its anguish as well 
as its joy. His love for Cissy had even 
brought him greater understanding of 





his proud, willful wife. But above all, 
they had been happy years for Jonathan. 

He repeated the refrain of Cissy’s 
song, “Our love could only live this 
way.” 

“That's it!” Jonathan declared, husk- 
ily. “That was our love song!” 

Slowly, Roger’s tired eyes sought 
Jonathan's. “That it was,” he agreed 
with false heartiness. He squared his 
sagging shoulders. The pain of the in- 
terview had been all on his side. Now 
the pain was gone and a strange joy 
possessed him. He felt uplifted and sus- 
tained by a strength that had once been 
Cissy’s alone, but had at last become his 
as well. After all these years Jonathan's 
trust in Cissy’s love would not be shat- 
tered. His happy memories would re- 
main intact. No hint of love denied 
would distort Jonathan’s memory of 
Cissy’s devotion. 

“Shall I continue the donations to the 
Foundling Home?” Roger asked briskly. 
“By all means!” Jonathan boomed. 
I always tried to make Cissy happy. I 
never could deny her anything in life. 
I want her wishes respected even in 
death.” 

Roger rose. “If Cissy were alive to- 
night,” he said, smiling, “I’m sure she'd 
be very happy.” He held out his hand 
for the letter. “I'll have to have that.” 

Jonathan handed it over with a 
chuckle. “I suppose Cissy didn’t want 
me to twit her about that sad little 
lament of the broken heart. That's 
probably why she kept it a dark secret. 
She needn't have worried, poor Cissy. 
I knew her better than to try that.” 

Roger’s eyes sparkled in amusement. 
“Yes, Jonathan, I rather imagine you're 
right.” He put the yellowed letter with 
its fading ink away in his brief case. 

“Drop in again, soon,” Jonathan 
urged. “I get lonesome without Cissy.” 

“Of course I shall,” Roger assured 
him. 

Louisburg Square was deep in snow 
under the silvery radiance of the cold 
moon; it looked much the same as Roger 
remembered it in his boyhood. Cissy’s 
little dwarf fir trees glittered like snow- 
maidens in their icy dress. Nothing was 
changed. Jonathan still believed Cissy 
had married him with love. Cissy’s sor- 
row was a bittersweet secret that lived in 
Roger's heart alone. 

The fragrance of Cissy’s love flooded 
over him once more. He felt the same 
inexpressible joy that he had felt long 
years ago when he had held her in his 
arms, his lips on hers. And now that 
there was no one concerned in that love 
but himself, something cold and frozen 
in his heart seemed to melt away. An 
unfamiliar buoyancy of spirit bore his 
thought to strange heights. It was pleas- 
ant but puzzling. He was almost home 
before he realized that what he felt was 
happiness. 
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\¢ hat is the answer to 


the discontent, immorality, 


and genuine antisocial behav- 


ior of so many? 


QM HERE can be no complete freedom 
ie America so long as crime is dis- 

rupting our daily lives and sorely press- 
ing the citadels of our society. Crime 
will exist as long as greed, lust, and 
varice influence the lives of people. 

Man will never respect the rights of his 
brother if he has not learned to respect 
himself. He will fall far short in his 
dealings with society if he uses the fruits 
f civilization to satiate his greed. When 

the blessings so abundantly bestowed 
upon us in America become the subject 
avaricious machinations, he 
becomes antisocial and anti-American. 
He and others of his kind are fighting 
rthrow society's orderly processes. 

Such warfare disrupts unity among men 
lures them into vice and corrup- 


man’s 


America is sick, for disunity caused 
by crime exists in many of our homes 
| cities today. This illness will con- 
tinue to spread and its pernicious in- 
fluences ensnare young and old alike, 
unless we immediately take an ax to 
this evil root and destroy it. 

We of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 

ution keep our fingers on the pulse 
of things criminal in the United States. 
Arrest records as evidenced by finger- 
print cards submitted to the FBI during 
1945 reflect an unhealthy picture. Last 
than a million and a half 

ijor crimes were committed, an aver- 
of one offense every twenty seconds. 
Serious crime increased more than 12 
per cent in 1945 over 1944. There were 
more than 4,200 major crimes com- 
ed each day last year. Approximate- 
ly every six minutes during 1945, there 
was a crime of murder, manslaughter, 
rape, or assault to kill. Crime is on the 
ch with criminals ignoring law and 
order to satisfy their own vicious de- 

s at the expense of society. In analyz- 
ing the crime figures for 1945, let’s go 
a step further. An examination of the 
543,852 fingerprint arrest records re- 
ceived by the FBI during 1945 revealed 


an 


year more 
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that age seventeen stood out as the pre- 
dominating age among arrested persons, 
followed by age eighteen. Crime is on 
the march with youngsters as the chief 
participants. 

Last year, youngsters under voting 
age were responsible for more than 61 
per cent of the auto thefts, 35 per cent 
of the robberies, 49 per cent of the 
burglaries, 33 per cent of the larcenies, 
30 per cent of the rapes, 27 per cent of 
the arsons, and more than 14 per cent of 
the criminal homicides. We cannot brag 
about a record like that and, moreover, 
if the record continues to increase, 
America’s future will be a matter of 
grave concern. 

Today right-thinking Americans are, 
I am certain, wondering about what can 
be done to erase crime from the Ameri- 
can scene and steady youth’s journey on 
the road to clean, American adulthood. 
I sincerely hope and pray that all adult 
America will awaken to this problem. 
It is your problem because your children 
and your neighbors’ children are in- 
volved. 

There is much in the way of dis- 
couragement when one reads, as I do, 
case after case of youthful delinquency 
involving boys and girls of varying ages. 
Typical of juvenile participation in 
crime is the case history of a sixteen- 
year-old youngster who confessed in 
1944 to robbing a sixty-seven-year-old 
night watchman of $397. The boy's con- 
fession revealed a scheme whereby 
twelve or fifteen pieces of lumber were 
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When city pavements are the only playgrounds, fights are no mere games 


balanced on a stack of lumber so that 
when a rope was pulled the lumber 
would fall into an alleyway through 
which the watchman had to pass in 
order to reach a time clock. This scheme 
failed, however, because the watchman 
did not punch this clock. The youth 
climbed to the top of the boiler room 
in the lumberyard where the aged watch- 
man was employed, carrying with him 
two large weights each weighing under 
twenty pounds. When the watchman 
came out of the boiler room, the youth- 
ful robber dropped the two weights on 
him. While the youngster’s victim was 
lying on the ground in an unconscious 
condition, the youth took the man’s 
pocketbook and left the lumberyard. 
The boy subsequently removed the $397 
and threw the pocketbook away. 

The young robber, on the following 
day, bought food and paid for all of the 
bowling games of his friends. Later, he 
planned to go to a city in a near-by 
state but had an argument with his 
mother concerning the use of her suit- 
case. He told her he would pay $200 for 
the suitcase and lied to her about where 
he obtained the money. He gave his 
mother $200 and at the time he was 
arrested by the police, he had $94 in 
his possession. 

The youngster’s juvenile record started 
in 1936. Before his death, the boy's 
father considered his actions mischievous 
and always appeared in court for the 
purpose of pleading with the judge for 
leniency or the release of his son. In 
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1940, the youth, in company with three 
other boys, was arrested for stealing 


‘money and rolls of film from stores. In 


1943, he and another boy were arrested 
for breaking into and entering a church 
from which they took some articles in ad- 
dition to causing damage to the build- 
ing. Subsequent to his arrest for the 
robbery of the watchman, the youngster 
attempted to escape from the city jail. 
As a result of his robbery activities, he 
was sentenced to a state reform school 
until he reaches the age of twenty-one. 

What is the answer to this strife, dis- 
content, immorality, and general anti- 
social behavior which permeate many 
youths? What factors are being intro- 
duced into daily life or what are we 
lacking in the matter of worthwhile 
influences which would keep youngsters 
from straying into the arena of crime? 
The answers to these questions depend, 
to a great degree, upon a proper analysis 
of youth and the guidance so necessary 
to prepare them for adulthood. 

The new-born baby lying in the cradle 
is a rich accomplishment of the Creator. 
As the child grows there is a steady 
development of his intellectual faculties. 
This. growth and development should 
be carefully watched and nurtured by 
the parents. The child is passing through 
impressionable stages, and no parent has 
the right to gamble with the training 
process of the child. I cannot imagine 
that any right-thinking parent would 
argue about where the primary responsi- 


bility rests in the matter of assisting in 
the mental, physical, moral, and social 
development of a child. 

It has been said that “ the life of the 
family is the life of the nation.” If 
parents are to chart successfully a course 
of training which will prepare a child 
to assume his role as an adult, the train- 
ing ground must be the home. There 
must be no barrier between the parent 
and child. In the past the family unit 
was closely knit. Work and play were 
shared by parents and children alike, 
and the home was a blessed sanctuary of 
happiness. In a great many cases today, 
the old order is changing. Current social 
and economic conditions tend to pull 
parents and children away from the 
family hearth. Children are compelled 
to seek enjoyment outside of the home 
to a degree that is detrimental, in many 
instances, to their physical and moral 
welfare. A great many parents are in- 
fluenced by outside attractions and fail 
miserably to provide the constant care so 
necessary for the well-being of their off- 
spring. Parenthood and indifference can- 
not go hand in hand. Parents either 
recognize the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions placed upon them by virtue of 
their state in life and discharge them or 
they throw those responsibilities aside 
in favor of their own selfish ends. To 
take the latter action is to assume the 
cloak of adult delinquency. 

The natural and proper place to pre- 
pare a child for all phases of human 
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Above: In Malden, Mass., Mrs. Ralph McKeon manages a 
girl’s softball team, part of a program against delinquency 


Right: Organized sports keep boys off the street, and they 
love it. Good gyms are needed for leisure-time activities 
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activity is the home. In this democracy 
of ours, we cherish most dearly the 
promise of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. It is a heritage which we 
adults must pass on to those who come 
after us. Parents must begin early to 
prepare their children to accept and 
properly evaluate this inheritance. The 
ideal school to teach the value of life 
and liberty is the home. Within its four 
walls, respect for other people’s property 
must be a daily lesson. Parents who 
necessarily must assume the role of edu- 
cator cannot declare a recess. 

If parents are to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities as educators in the home, 
it is necessary to scrutinize diligently 
their own adult beliefs, actions, and 
activities. The true belief in God and 
the teachings of Jesus affords parents 
an authority with the child which they 
otherwise would lack. Children are 
prone to imitate the activities of their 
elders. They are influenced by the atti- 
tudes, actions, words, and manner of 
thinking which pervade the home, and 
a child is quick to detect uncertainty. 
If they live in an environment of adult 
immorality, indifference, disrespect for 
law and order, and irreligion, they will, 
in the majority of instances, imitate and 
then act. When this happens, a new 
score is added to the tally sheet of 
juvenile delinquency. . 

The tidy housekeeper will remove the 
dust and dirt from the nooks and cran- 
nies of the home to improve the physi- 
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il structure. It is evident that before 
this nation can solve the problem of 
youthful crime, the environmental struct- 
ure of many homes must be scrubbed. 
It is disheartening to read case after 


case of juvenile delinquency which. 


points directly to the home and the 
parents charged with its responsibility. 
Broken. homes, lack of religion, neglect, 
absenteeism, immorality, 
lack of discipline, infidelity, selfishness, 
creed, and a score of other factors are 
nfectious conditions to which children 
have been exposed. If we are attempting 
to find a solution or a cure, the neces- 
sity for destroying the infection at the 
is evident. 

Formal or informal training geared 
toward proper social behavior necessi- 
tates obedience in the home. We are 
justly proud of our freedom and should 
love for it in the hearts and 
minds of young America. Uncontrolled 
freedom is a curse. Discipline and obedi- 
‘nce go hand in hand. A child whose 
actions and attitude recognize the rights 
of others remembers the necessity for 
»beying laws which protect those rights. 
he delinquent youth suffers from a 
lack of proper discipline, and his activi- 
ties and attitudes are narrowed to satisfy 
his own selfish interests. 

No home can be sound unless it is 
built on a strong foundation of moral 
fortitude. A world which worships at the 
shrine of materialism is well on the path 
to chaos. Corruption and decay will 
youngster’s impressionable 
mind if the fundamental principles of 
morality are excluded from his daily 
life. How can people respect law and 
order if they were never taught to re- 
spect the rights of others? Man’s con- 
the unextinguishable voice of 
his inner being, and aptly styled the 
voice of God,” is the key to his knowl- 
edge of right and wrong; but, conscience 
must be awakened in early childhood. 
rhe lack of proper moral training may 
hush that conscience to such a degree 
that man’s ultimate end will be misery. 

If you eliminate moral obligations 
from your life and the lives of your 
children, other obligations will fall by 
the wayside. Any adult who fails to 
the existence of God, as a 
Supreme Arbiter of good and evil, upon 
the hearts and minds of his children 
will one day answer for his malfeasance. 
Our nation certainly cannot hope to 
check this problem of youthful crime 
unless some of the homes which make 
up our communities and the parents 
who guide them basically change their 
attitudes and actions. 

Quite recently, I read a letter written 
by a young girl which appeared in the 
editor column of one of our daily news- 
papers. The young lady very honestly 
and frankly admitted that the youth of 
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today are beginning to see themselves 
in their true light and that they were 
willing to turn over a new leaf. She 
asked adults, however, whether they 
were willing to stop setting bad exam- 
ples for youngsters by swearing, gam- 
bling, drinking, and “night clowning.” 
She asked adults how they expected 
youngsters to be well behaved when the 
adults themselves are not well behaved. 
She set forth some very pertinent rea- 
sons why members of her age group were 
guilty of being juvenile delinquents. 
The young lady stated that the dollar 
was the only god worshiped by adults; 
gangsters, criminals, drunkards, and 
gamblers are made heroes and heroines 
on the screen, in comic sheets and books; 
sex crimes make headlines almost daily; 
religion and church attendance are ridi- 
culed, homes are broken, and law 
makers, in some instances, lie and cheat. 
At the close of her letter, she enter- 
tained the hope that her age group 
might once more look upon the home, 
the church, and the school as places 
to guide and train youth. 

Juvenile delinquency is a local prob- 
lem and it must be met by every com- 
munity in the nation which is affected 
by this scourge. Some communities per- 
mit conditions to exist which corrupt 
and mislead our youth. Many more com- 
munities are neglectful of the needs of 
their youth and fail to provide proper 
facilities for their education, recreation, 
and entertainment. Happily, many 
communities in the country are on the 
alert and are swinging their full forces 
into action to cope with the delinquency 
problem. In many localities, churches, 
schools, and civic organizations— recog- 
nizing that idleness contributes to delin- 
quency—are meeting the challenge by 
instituting programs to care for the 
leisure-time activities of youth. 

It is commonly recognized that boys 
and girls have the constant urge to do 
“SOMETHING.” Adolescents subject 
to impulses and drives should receive 
constant encouragement and unlimited 
guidance in order that their physical 
and spiritual make-up may receive the 


proper inspiration which will pay divi- 
dends in their adult life. 

The existence of youth-serving organi- 
zations depends upon hard work plus 
an investment of dollars and cents. It is 
certainly cheaper in the long run for 
citizens to reach down into their pockets 
now to help prevent crime and save a 
youngster, than it will be later to pay 
for apprehending a criminal. Definite 
good results to a community where 
youth-serving organizations have devel- 
oped programs which provide’ social, 
ethical, and moral guidance for young- 
sters. Many programs are set up to allow 
youth to assume responsibilities of 
leadership. Leaders are born out of this 
type of activity. 

Youth organizations can do much to 
convince a youngster that a law-enforce- 
ment officer is his friend. We in law 
enforcement are dedicated to you and 
your rights. We are eager to apprehend 
those who have violated those rights. 
We are doubly anxious to prevent 
crime—but we cannot carry on_ this 
crusade alone. The community must get 
behind us. As citizens you should de- 
mand and see to it that law-enforcement 
agencies are provided with sufficient ap- 
propriations to protect the community 
and to engage in specific crime-preven- 
tion functions. 

The community must fight to purge 
harmful influences from the adult world. 
Using youth as a tool in the illegal 
spreading of gambling, narcotics, and 
the like is a heinous crime. The im- 
mediate eradication of sources of vice 
and corruption is a prime necessity if 
the community wishes to combat the 
youth problem. 

I have great faith in the future of 
America. The many fine boys and girls 
who are diligently preparing themselves 
now to take over our responsibilities are 
eager to preserve and perpetuate loyalty, 
morality, honor, good will, and integrity 
in this nation. Let us start now to help 
their less fortunate brothers and sisters 
who have wandered into the way of 
youthful crime. Tomorrow may be too 
late. 





> One summer we spent on Orr’s Island 

off the coast of Maine ended pleasantly 
with a dinner given in honor of the summer 
residents by the island’s minister, Mr. Gray. 

At a table sway-backed and nose-tingling with 
seafood of all sorts, prepared from Colonial recipes, 
Mr. Gray lowered his head and muttered into his 
bowl of steaming oyster stew, asking God's blessing 


on the banquet. 


After the hum of “Amen” had died down, Mrs. Gray complained to 
her husband, “But dear, we couldn’t catch a word you said.” 
“Ma’am,” answered the minister, tucking his napkin under his chin, 


“I wasn’t addressing you!” — 


—JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Presidents and Pitching 


> FRoM AN ARTICLE by Oren Root Brown in the “Victorian,” 
we take these paragraphs concerning a few Presidents and 
our national sport: 


William Howard Taft, as President of the United States, 
inaugurated a traditional American role just thirty-five years 
ago. Back in 1911, President Taft accepted the idea that the 
White House occupant, as first-ranking citizen of the land, 
should pitch the first ball on the opening day in Spring of 
America’s number one sport—baseball. 

President Taft let loose with a heave that practically 
bowled over the would-be catcher, and which gave him such 
a Charley-horse that he couldn’t sign any of the legislation 
that came to his desk for at least three weeks. . . . 

Herbert Hoover executed a determined but hesitant pitch. 
He had a delivery that was often quite wild. The late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was quite erratic at pitching, the baseball 
experts say. A few years ago he aimed at the pitcher's box 
and hit a cameraman on the first base line... . 

It was left to President Calvin Coolidge to carve his own 
unique niche in Washington baseball lore. It seems Mr. 
Coolidge was at an important game back in 1925 when the 
Washington Senators and the New York Yankees were in a 
real tough pennant fight. The score had been tied in the 
ninth inning and the bases were full. Two men had struck 
out. Walter Johnson was pitching, and the great Babe Ruth 
had just come to bat. All the fans were up on their toes and 
everyone was tense as all get-out. At that very moment, 
Coolidge arose from his seat and left the stadium. He said 
it was time for his supper and that sitting outdoors had made 
him quite hungry. 


They Know the Answers 


> THe Questions sent to them by a curious America have 
so far failed to discourage the “Answer Girls.” We quote at 
random from an article by William F. McDermott in “The 
Woman”: 


Meet the ladies who know it all—if they don’t, they'll find 
it out for you. They form the staff of the all-feminine Re- 
search Service of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Would you like the latest about the mating habits of 
rattlesnakes, the characteristics of uranium, or the Tibetan 
conception of immortality? These keen-witted and glamorous 
girls, working in half a dozen cities where library [facilities 
are excellent, can tell you all... 

The Research Service is free to all current buyers of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. A purchaser receives a sheet of 
filty gummed coupons, entitling him to ask that many ques- 
tions during the next ten years, and he gets an individually 
prepared report in answer to each query. Some reports run 
15,000 to 20,000 words in length... . 

The unpredictable question is always intriguing. A novelist, 
contemplating a book, put this poser: “What did an Indian 
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girl in the time of Pocohontas wear?” He later sent the 
Service a copy of his novel. 

During the war, a small manufacturer wrote in that he 
needed information on a certain plastic used on plywood. 
After he had received his report, he wrote back enthusias- 
tically to say that that single report had aided the war 
effort, helped to save hundreds of dollars’ worth of critical 
war material, and enabled the company to increase produc- 
tion 90 per cent at a time when they were in danger of 
losing their wage contracts because of excessive breakage. . . . 

A mother wrote for information as to what future her son 
might expect if he became a chemical engineer. The report 
the Answer Girls furnished her revealed that a laboratory 
worker must enjoy excellent health, and she recalled that 
her son was allergic to dust and chemical odors. She wrote 
that she had saved thousands of dollars that would have been 
wasted in his training for a career that he could never have 
followed. 


Bottled Beauty 


> WE REPRINT FROM “LISTEN” some excerpts from a broad- 
cast containing several interesting sidelights on perfumes and 
cosmetics. Condensed from a talk by Barry Bridges of the 
British Broadcasting Company: 


The Egyptians were the first to raise cosmetics to the status 
of an art. They were used on all occasions, both private and 
public. Pictures of great feasts as shown on the papyri of 
about 1500 B.C. show that the guests had fixed on their 
heads blocks of perfumed lard in the shape of a small 
domino. The idea was that as the room got warmer and 
warmer, the lard would melt and flow over the head, shoul- 
ders, and robes, and give off a sweet scent. 

The use of such cosmetics as rouges, perfumed gloves, 
fragrant cloaks, scented chests, etc., became so popular in the 
eighteenth century that men felt simply compelled to do 
something to protect themselves. 

So they passed a law against the use of cosmetics! This Act 
of 1770 gives an interesting insight on the times. It was made 
law that “all women, of whatever age, rank, profession or 
degree, whether virgins, maids, or widows, that shall impose 
upon, seduce, and betray into matrimony any of His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, by the scents, paints, cosmetic washes, artificial 
teeth, false hair, Spanish wool (rouge), iron stays, hoops, 
high-heeled shoes, or bolstered hips, shall incur the same 
penalty as the law in force against witchcraft and upon con- 
viction the marriage shall stand null and void.” .. . 

Until the latter half of the nineteenth century, most per- 
fumes were very expensive, as they were all made from 
natural products. Twenty tons of violet blossoms are required 
to produce a single ounce of pure essence! 

But about that time the age of synthetic organic chemistry 
began. The constituent parts of many scents are isolated 
and a great number of them made synthetically, first in the 
laboratory and then in the factory, as was done in food 
flavoring and dyes. 

But the synthetic essences have not entirely replaced the 
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natural ones. The greatest number of perfumes today are 
solutions in specially purified alcohol of essences and fixa- 
tives, natural and synthetic. 


Navigation By Radar 


> THE FOLLOWING ITEM, reprinted from “The Mast,” con- 
cerns a method of navigation which radar may make possible: 


Since man reached the moon—by radar—recently, there has 
arisen the possibility that radar may be useful in navigating 
by moon, sun, or planets. 

‘A rotating antenna sweeping across the heavens,” reports 
a recent issue of Science News Letter, “could locate a planet 
in a way similar to that used during the war to pick up 
enemy ships, planes, and submarines. The height and direc- 
tion at which the planet is found would tell the navigator 
exactly what his position is on the surface of the earth.” 

Used for celestial navigation, radar would not be limited 
by the horizon, as it is in detecting surface objects, but would 
be effective at any distance, provided the impulses were 
strong enough to produce a detectable “echo.” 

There are several problems, however, which must be solved 
before this new job can be given to radar. First, a wave length 
must be chosen which will penetrate thick clouds. Some wave 
lengths are screened off by heavy moisture, but it seems prob- 
able that the proper wave length can be found. 

In addition, the radar set must be powerful enough to send 
strong impulses which will return a good echo; still, this 
must be done with equipment compact and light enough to 
be carried on small vessels. 

Navigators will have to accustom themselves to taking 
bearings from celestial bodies not now familiar to them, 
since many of the bright stars now used are so far away that 
they would not return the impulse for several years, or 
even centuries. 


Nazi Sportsmanship 


Nazi RACIAL THEORIES intruded even into the arena of 
sports. Bill Stern reminisces about the Olympic Games of 
1938 and the great Negro runner Jesse Owens. From 
7 irgosy”’: 


Hitler and his “supermen” resolved that the great colored 
star must be stopped. The Nazis had a comparatively good 
broad jumper named Lutz Long. They believed that with a 
little help from Nazi Olympic officials, Long could out- 
jump Owens. 

On his first day of Olympic competition Jesse won the 
hundred-meter dash with ease. The following day the Buck- 
eye Bullet captured the two-hundred meter event. A few 
minutes later he walked over to the broad-jump pit. 

fo measure his stride, Jesse jogged down the broad-jump 
lane. Just before he reached the take-off spot, he stopped 
and turned to go back. A German official shouted “Foul!” 
That meant the great Negro star had only two more tries left 
to make the qualifying distance of twenty-three and a half 
feet 

On the next try, a magnificent leap carried Jesse almost 
twenty-five feet, but once more the Nazi stooge cried “Foul!” 

claiming that Owens had stepped over the line again. Jesse 
protested—so did the United States officials. But the decision 
stood 

Larry Snyder, Ohio State’s track coach, immediately sensed 
what was happening. He called Jesse to one side and whis- 
pered to him. Owens nodded, and prepared to make his 
final jump. 

Down the lane he streaked, and left the ground a good 
eighteen inches before the take-off board. This time there 
could be no question of legality. A fleeting second later 
Owens landed, three feet past the qualifying line. Then a 
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few minutes later, in the finals, he rocketed down the take- 
off lane and jumped more than twenty-six feet—enough to 
beat his German opponent by a margin of two feet—and 
win a third Olympic title. 

It is customary for the ruler of the nation which is host— 
in this case it was Hitler—personally to present the victor 
with his medal. But when it came time for Jesse Owens to 
receive his awards, there was no Hitler! The sawed-off Aus- 
trian had walked out feigning illness. 


All in a Day’s Work 


» A DAY IN THE LIFE of a New York street cleaner. Some 
paragraphs from an article by Gilbert P. Bailey in the “New 
York Times Magazine”: 


It takes about 12,000 civil service workers, “Sanitation 
Men, classes B and C,” to clean up what Charles P. Gross, 
chairman of the Board of Transportation, recently called 
“the dirtiest city in the world.” By the time they have put 
away their brooms for the day, they have swept up, picked 
up, and otherwise put out of sight about 5,000 cubic yards 
of stuff—everything imaginable. Most of it had been de- 
posited in myriad private receptacles and in 15,000 public 
“DS” cans, the rest ungraciously scattered over 5,000 miles 
of city streets. 

In the course of their routine work the sanitation men 
pick up from the gutter and return to careless New York 
owners enough prizes to set up their own system of shooting 
galleries: wallets, cash, guns, sugar-ration coupons, personal 
mail, watches, rings, checks, bracelets, laundry bundles and 
War Bonds, an occasional keg of beer perhaps or a diamond 
ring. On one recent occasion they found enough TNT to 
shiver the timbers of the Empire State Building. . . . 

Statistically, street cleaning is a perilous calling, perhaps 
more dangerous than the work of a fireman or policeman. 
With fiendish regularity the sanitation man is chosen by 
New York motorists as the man they would like most to run 
down. For the same reason, because he is in the street, he 
gets involved through no fault of his own with an inordinate 
number of hold-up men, suicides, fires, drownings, houschold 
emergencies, and first-aid cases. The New York City citation 
roll for valor above the call of sanitation duty looks like a 
military list. Yet Hollywood has never taken the street cleaner 
seriously. 


What's the Difference? 


> “Toronto STAR WEEKLY” gives some statistics on physt- 
cal, psychological, and emotional characteristics of the two 
Sexes: 


The Battle of the Sexes! It’s been going on at a merry clip 
since the days of Adam and Eve, and the reason probably lies 
in. the physical, psychological, and emotional differences be- 
tween men and women. 

Did you know, for example, that men’s blood contains 
less water and more red corpuscles? That men have a greater 
breath capacity? Or that the pulse rate of women is faster? ... 

The sense of touch is keener in women, as is the sense of 
taste. But the sense of balance is more highly developed 
among males, while vision is better among females. More 
men are blind and deaf, but they are believed to hear a 
greater range of sounds. 

Take the common ailments: Four times as many women 
get gallstones. Stuttering is eight or nine times more preva- 
lent among males. Girls have fewer speech disorders, and at 
an earlier age develop larger vocabularies. 

Emotionally, there are more geniuses and feeble-minded 
among men, while women are more easily hypnotized and 
dream more. 
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Lap 


By LIAM McFADDEN 


The mortar board and flowing 
gown may mean a final dip into 


good old Dad’s pocketbook—but 


that’s not all they mean 


_ month, thousands of young 
scholars are donning, probably for 
the first and last time in their lives, 
the ancient and distinctive robes that 
mark them as holders of academic de- 
grees. These young men and women 
will march in the processions in the 
somber black that identifies the acade- 
mic candidate. But in the march will go 
the gaudy capes and hoods of those who 
hold bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor's 
degrees. The average college procession- 
al will sport a rainbow of colors. 

For the initiate, these colors will iden- 
tify the scholastic achievement of the 
wearer as easily as a jockey’s silks iden- 
tify the stable of the horse he rides. The 
robes will also identify the institution 
at which the scholar obtained his de- 
gree, the faculty to which he belongs, 
and sometimes even his social status. 

For years, at the crowded commence- 
ments of Columbia University, the 
processional rainbow has been _ bright- 
ened by the sight of Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler marching with his scholars 
in a scarlet gown and a black velvet 
bonnet quite unlike the standard mor- 
tarboard. At every Columbian ceremony, 
some people mistook his special haber- 
dashery as a sign of his position as head 
of the great university. But those ac- 
quainted with academic ritual were 
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aware that his dress signified he was 
the holder of the degree of Doctor of 
Literature, honoris causa, of Oxford. 

This particular costume received even 
wider popular recognition when Win- 
Churchill, who besides being ‘a 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain 
is also a doctor by virtue of a half 
dozen or so honorary degrees from Eng- 
lish seats of learning, chose to show up 
at Missouri’s Westminster College last 
March wearing the garb of his Oxford 
doctorate. 

The generously cut, silken, scarlet 
Oxonian gown is, of course, the dazzling 
fashion pinnacle to which all acade- 
micians subconsc iously aspire. The select 
few Americans who finally do win it, 
like Dr. Butler and our late great Sec- 
retary of State, Elihu Root, achieve it 
only after years of apprenticeship in the 
lesser, and less colorful academic gar- 
ments. Dr. Butler, for example, spent 
the customary four years in which he 
could wear only the drab gown of the 
undergraduate, a black serge garment 
with rounded sleeves. 

During the next year, as a Bachelor 
of Arts, he was permitted to wear the 
long pointed sleeves of the baccalaure- 
ate. The following year, he was allowed 
the silk gown of the Master of Arts, 
which has long, closed sleeves. Then, 
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In the somber robes of candidates, Fordham graduates march to chapel 












with his Doctorate of Philosophy, he 
was privileged to adorn himself with 
the doctor’s goeld-tasseled cap and the 
doctor’s black silk robe, faced down the 
front with black velvet. 

Dr. Butler endured the somber dig- 
nity of the American doctor's black 
gown for twenty-one years while his ad- 
ministrative brilliancy led him up the 
professorial ladder to the presidency of 
Columbia. As his academic fame _in- 
creased, so did his honors. By 1905, the 
doctoral hoods of five first-rank Ameri- 
can institutions had been placed upon 
his shoulders. Then he was tapped by 
Oxford. Since then, his number of hon- 
orary degrees has soared to thirteen, but 
whenever he appears at academic cere- 
monies, he almost invariably wears the 
Oxonian robe. 

Most scholars, of course, never even 
approach to the cheery dignity of the 
scarlet doctorate. They have to be con- 
tent with the elegance of their academic 
hoods, of which there are three distinc- 
tive shapes, sizes, and lengths, one for 
each of the three ranks of degrees. It is 
these hoods, silk-lined and _ velvet- 
trimmed, that add the kaleidoscopic 
splendor to any formal collegiate as- 
sembly. They also form the heraldry of 
the academic world. 

The trimming is the key to the schol- 
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r’s specialty. If he majored in arts and 
tters, the trimming is white, in theol- 
ogy scarlet, laws purple, philosophy 
lue, science gold-yellow, fine arts 
medicine green, music pink, 
pharmacy olive, dentistry lilac, forestry 
usset, veterinary science gray, and li- 
rary science lemon. ’ 
Che silk hood lining, by its colors, 
lls either .of two stories: the college at 
hich the man earned his degree, or the 
\stitution with which he is connected. 
Che lining of the average academic 
yachelor will honor his alma mater. A 
rustee will normally wear the gown of 
1e institution ‘on whose board he sits. 
\ distinguished honorary scholar, who 
happened in successive years to receive 
legrees from several universities, could 
show up at a commencement wearing 

lining emblazoned with the official 
colors of his favorite institution. 

One year he might wear his Fordham 
hood, which has a lining of maroon. 
\nother year he might choose the lin- 
ing of Georgetown: gray with a blue 
chevron. Notre Dame’s lining is blue 
ind gold. Holy Cross men wear purple. 

itholic University has a lining of papal 
ellow with a white zone—emblematic of 
he fact that it confers its degrees under 

special sanction of Pope Leo XIII. 

In all, there are over seven hundred 
major institutions of higher learning in 
he United States. When academic attire 
vecame fashionable, back around 1890, 
the designing of hood linings put a 
severe strain both on the scholastic cos- 
ume designers and on that part of the 
spectrum visible to the naked eye. 

Che resulting confusion at otherwise 
sedate scholastic gatherings was further 

ynfounded by determined academicians 
ho insisted that their particular insti- 
ution had the right-of-way for one spe- 
ial color. It also became apparent that 
here were decided institutional prefer- 
nces on the color and styling of the 
sown itself. 

In this impasse, the worried savants 
set up the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Costume. This organization 

atly preserved the scholars’ spectral 
joice and restored academic order by 
levising standard gowns and such items 

chevrons, pari-chevrons, zones, and 
ise fields for the hood lining. Thus, 
hile Holy Cross has a purple lining, 
\mherst has purple with a white chev- 
ym and Northwestern has purple with 
zold-yellow chevron. 

[he Bureau, a minor czar to the 
world, is still in action, a 

erished adviser to those unlucky facul- 

members who happen to find them- 
lves entrusted with the protocol of 
ir institution’s convocations. In an 
erage year, 186,000 newly minted 
scholars will become eligible for their 
baccalaureate robes, 27,000 will require 
gowns of a master, and 3,300 will 


srown, 


\cademic 


cademic 
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earn the silk raiment of a doctor. In 
addition, there will be 132,000 faculty 
members, chancellors, deans, trustees, 
and members of the college council, and 
1,500 men will be presented for honorary 
degrees. The number of special prob- 
lems entailed in clothing, ranking, and 
seating all these academicians according 
to precedent is considerable. 

Other Bureau advice includes what 
to do when a bishop attends a convoca- 
tion (his ecclesiastical robes take pre- 
cedence over academic dress), whether 
chancellors may wear gold braid on their 
gowns (they may), and whether the 
robes should be a gift to the recipients 
of honorary degrees (they customarily 
are). 

It is from one such gift that the 
United States tradition of judicial robes 
originated. In 1789, when John Jay took 
his seat as first Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, the nation was too new 
in its independence to tolerate the scarlet 
robes of the British colonial judges. In 
order to dignify the new court, Justice 
Jay therefore sat in an LL.D. gown 
granted him several years before by 
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Columbia, which was one of the handful 
of American colleges that maintained 
the tradition of academic gowns before 
the revival of the 1890's. 

At least one succeeding member of the 
court, Justice Nathan Clifford, first won 
his right to the robe when assuming the 
bench. When Clifford was seventeen, his 
father’s death had ended his hopes of 
going to Dartmouth and he passed his 
bar examinations after clerking in the 
law office of a friend. His subsequent 
brilliant legal career eventually won him 
membership in Congress and in the 
Cabinet of President Polk. Four years 
after he was appointed to the bench, 
Dartmouth made him her scholastic son 
by granting him an LL.D. 

Acccording to one scholastic wag, 
academicians wrap themselves in the 
fancy haberdashery so that the shiny 
pants of .the true but poverty-stricken 
scholar won’t seem out of place in the 
company of the more well-heeled degree 
holders (or trustees). Besides being an 
accurate commentary on the disparity 
between academic and _ nonacademic 
pocketbooks, this statement is also the 
literal reason behind the current use of 
robes in the United States. 

But when they are gowned, hooded, 
and capped for one of their solemn as- 
semblies, scholars like to remember that 
their robes are. symbols of one of the 
brightest traditions in Western society. 
The robes attest the brotherhood of 
those who are considered to have proved 
their possession of a disciplined mind— 
through formal tests or “in life.” 

In so remembering, they strike close 
to the original meaning of the robes. 
During medieval times, the only students 
were those in training for Holy Orders. 
As clerks, they therefore were required 
to wear the tonsure and a “decent habit” 
suitable to members of the clergy. The 
present academic cap is a modified ver- 
sion of the medieval biretta. The present 
gowns and hoods are merely medieval 
forms of clothing retained and made 
regulation for the clergy when the lay 
community changed to more modern 
dress. 

The medieval clerk-student, of course, 
wore his robe at all times. This tradition 
is still followed at Oxford, where mem- 
bers of the university wear their robes 
“in term,” but no American college 
holds to such strict rules; the robes are 
commonly rented and worn only during 
the commencement exercises. Rental of 
a typical bachelor’s gown runs to as high 
as ten doll:* for the one afternoon of 
use. Thr erage proud, hardworking 
father, w 1 asked to cover this, will 
probably _ st shrug his shoulders. He is 
already r .ifully aware of spending four 
to sev 1ousand dollars so that his oft- 
spring, an wear an academic gown. The 
rental might be the bankrupting install- 
ment, but anyway, it’s the end. 
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[hynamo of the Cross » 


“ E saved others. Himself He can- 
* fi not save!” This cruel taunt, flung 
into the face of the dying Christ by His 
enemies, was intended as a jeering mock- 
ery of the utter helplessness of their vic- 
tim. Now, at long last, they had Him 
where they wanted Him, and no power 
on earth could save Him. This was His 
hour of supreme frustration and _ ullti- 
mate degradation. It was the last futile 
act of an impotent visionary. At least, 
o His enemies thought. But they were 
ineffably wrong. At that precise hour 
when they thought they were triumph- 
ing completely over the Man of Galilee, 
they were in reality setting in motion 
His sublime triumph over them and over 
all that was evil and base in the universe. 
That Cross which they erected as the 
symbol of total repudiation was in real- 
ity the emblem of supreme achievement. 
The Crucifix is not an expression of 
ultimate failure, but of ultimate 
strength. It is the power of God! 
It was this sublime paradox 
which Paul of ‘Tarsus preach- 
ed and which he incorporated 
in his immortal letter to the 
Corinthians: “But we, for 
our part, preach a crucified 
Christ—to the Jews, indeed, 
a stumbling block, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness, but to 
those who are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ, the 
power of God and the wisdom 
of God.” (I Corinthians, I: 
23, 24) Not only was the Pas- 
sion of Christ the supreme 
wisdom of the universe, in the 
mind of Paul, but it was also 
the supreme source of spirit- 
ual energy and power, All 
the hidden forces and powers 
of nature—the energy which 
keeps the universe going, 
which holds the stars in space 
and kindles the glowing fires 
in the heart of the sun—all 
these are dwarfed by the tre- 
mendous power cmanating 
from the Cross of Christ. For 
it is this power which moves 
the world of the spirit and 
Which enkindles undying fires 
within the heart of the Chris- 
tian Church—fires which will 
still burn with undimmed 
splendor when the Pleiades 
have ceased to shine, and the 
light of Arcturus has been 
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Au the forces of Nature 
are dwarfed by the tremen- 
dous power emanating from 
the Cross of Christ 


spent. It is this power which sustains 
the endless majestic march through the 
heavens—not of stars, but of saints! It is, 
in truth, the power of God! 

Ir he Greek text of Saint Paul’s epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, the word which 
he uses to express “power” is dynamis. 
Surely there is a world of thought sug- 
gested by that word. Our English word 
“dynamo” is taken from the same root. 
It suggests the thought that the Cross 
is the “dynamo” of God. It is a singu- 
larly provocative thought. 

A dynamo is a machine whereby 
mechanical energy is converted into 
electrical energy. It is by means of a 
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dynamo, for example, that the enormous 
energy of Niagara is converted into 
power, enough to light great cities and 
to operate entire factories. For countless 
centuries the waters had been rushing 
over the brink of Niagara and falling 
into the seething gorge below. Millions 
of tons of water endlessly flowing on to 
the sea, but not being used, and serving 
no other purpose than that of beauty. 
But by means of the dynamo this colos- 
sal energy is put to use, illuminating 
great. cities, turning the wheels of indus- 
try, serving the multiple needs of mod- 
ern life. 

In like manner by the Passion and 
Death of Christ His holy Cross has be- 
come the dynamo whereby the infinite 
sorrows and sufferings of the world can 
be transformed into a redemptive power 
through which the whole of life can be 
made over again. That which men had 
always regarded as life’s greatest frustra- 
tion and futility—suffering—can become 
life’s noblest achievement. At 
long last the great question 
mark which had hung sus- 
pended over all the ages of 
human history—what is the 
meaning of suffering?—finds 
its answer in the Cross of 
Christ. 

The Passion of Christ, 
therefore, was in a very real 
sense the second creation of 
the world. The great work of 
Creation which God had 
brought to completion in 
seven great periods of time 
and by seven. great utter- 
ances, had been ruined and 
spoiled by man’s stubborn 
and bitter rebellion. And so 
the Son of God came to 
make the world over again. 
He, too, would speak seven 
times, not words of power, 
but of weakness. His utter- 
ances would not be those of 
Omnipotence, but of helpless- 
ness. 

At this second creation He 
would not say: “Let there be 
Light!” but rather He who is 
the Light of the world would 
be obscured by the darkness 
which was “over the face of 
the earth.” He would not 
cause a spring to arise “out 
of the earth, watering all the 
surface of the earth,” but 
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rather His blood would flow down upon 
the earth and purple it to redeem it 
from the primal curse. His agonizing 
cry would ring out: “I thirst!”—a thirst 
more fruitful than all the life-giving 
waters of the earth. The tree which had 
been planted in Eden was the tree “of 
the knowledge of good and evil.” It was 
from the tree that death came into the 
world. But from the tree that was 
planted upon Calvary, Life came to the 
world. At the dawn of creation, Adam 
hid from God among the trees of Para- 
dise, and God had called unto Adam 
and had said: ‘Adam, where art thou?” 
But in this second creation it is Adam 

the New Adam—who calls from the 
tree, “God, where art Thou?” “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

In this second creation, therefore, it 
is not power which creates, but pain. 
It is not strength, but weakness. It is not 
triumph, but failure. Here, in this crea- 
tion, all that is futile, all that is worth- 
less, all that is weak, all that is impotent 
is used. For by the dynamo of the Cross, 
suffering and pain and anguish of soul 
ire transformed into energy great 
enough and powerful enough to make 
' thousand worlds over again. 

The great creative work of Christ 
upon the Cross brought order out of 
chaos, light out of darkness. For sin is 
moral chaos and darkness, and by the 
Cross, the dynamo generating eternal 
light, sin was destroyed. “And the earth 
was void and empty, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” (Genesis, 
[: 2) Just as the first word in the crea- 
tion had been: “Let there be light,” so 
the first great accomplishment of the 
dynamo of the Cross was to banish the 
darkness—the horrible darkness of sin 
which held the souls of men in bondage. 

The Cross transforms the weakness 
ind dereliction of the Man of Sorrows 
into a mighty creative power—a power 
which renews the miracle witnessed by 
Ezechiel in vision. “The hand of the 
Lord was upon me, and brought me 
forth in the spirit of the Lord, and set 
me down in the midst of a plain that 
was full of bones. And He led me about 
through them on every side: now there 
were very many upon the face of the 
plain, and they were exceeding dry. And 
He said to me: “Son of man, dost thou 


think these bones shall live?” And I an-’ 


swered: ‘O Lord God, Thou knowest’ 

. . Thus saith the Lord God to these 
‘Behold, I shall send life into 
you, and you shall live’ .. . and there 
was a noise, and behold a commotion, 
and the bones came together, each one 
to its joint. And I saw, and behold the 
sinews and the flesh came up upon 
them—and the skin was stretched out 
over them .. . and the spirit came into 
them, and they lived: and they stood 
upon their feet, an exceeding great 


pones: 
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army.” (Ezechiel, XXXVI: 1-10). 
And in like manner, by the great 
creative work of Christ upon the Cross, 
those that were dead were brought back 
again to life. Not by the splendor of 
Omnipotence, but by the shame and 
degradation of the Cross. The chaos and 
destruction wrought by sin was taken 
away, and heaven was opened again. 
How mighty is the power of the Cross! 
It opens heaven to souls once dead in 
sin. “And I saw a great multitude which 
no man could number, out of all na- 
tions, and tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues, standing before the throne of 
the Lamb, clothed in white robes, and 
with palms in their hands. And they 
cried with a loud voice saying: 
‘Salvation belongs to our God, 
Who sits upon the throne, 
And to the Lamb.’ 
(Apocalypse, VII: 7-9). 
And so the infinite helplessness of the 
Passion is transformed by the dynamo 
of the Cross into infinite power—power 
which takes away death and gives life; 
which destroys sin and spiritual chaos, 





It’s no use walking anywhere to 
preach unless we preach as we walk. 
—ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 





and peoples heaven with saints. It was, 
therefore, out of the agony and sorrow 
of the sinless Christ that a new world 
was niade. It was Christ’s sacred Passion 
which was the power, great enough and 
pure enough to make the world over 
again. It is that same Cross, also, which 
gives to human suffering—always_ con- 
sidered as the wasted energy of the 
universe—a unique value and efficacy. 

In some mysterious way, mankind by 
its agonies and sorrows borne in union 
with Him, can help Him in the sublime 
work of fashioning a new world! The 
secret of the Cross is this: It makes of 
suffering. a creative work, not merely 
futile endurance. Because of the dynamo 
of the Cross, suffering is transformed 
from passive purposelessness into active 
accomplishment. Suffering is not a curse 
of God, but a blessing. It is not the ap- 
proach of death, but the triumphant 
process of life. 

“Nothing begins, and nothing ends 

That is not paid with moan, 
For we are born in other's pain 
And perish in our own.” 
(Francis Thompson) 

Everything in nature that is trans- 
formed and made better must, in some 
sense, first submit to suffering. The 
mighty trees of the forests had to be 
hewn and cut in order that they might 
be built into homes to shelter human 
life. The grapes had to be crushed and 
trodden upon so that they might be con- 
verted into wine. “Unless the seed die, 
itself alone remains,” says our Lord. 





Suffering is, then, part of the creative 
process of the universe. 

But it is only through the Cross oj 
Jesus Christ that all this suffering of men 
has creative power. It is only through 
our union with Him that what we en. 
dure can help to refashion the world, 
As Paul has so sublimely put it: “I re 
joice now in the sufferings I bear for 
your sake; and what is lacking of the 
sufferings of Christ I fill up in my flesh 
for His Body, which is the Church” 
(Colossians, I: 24) It is one of the para 
doxes of Christianity that there ts some. 
thing lacking to the sufferings of Christ 
Even though His merits are superabup- 
dant, pressed down and running over, 
yet He must suffer more. Not, indeed, 
that the historical Jesus of Nazareth 
could suffer more in His own Person, 
but rather the Mystical Christ—that is, 
the Church of every age and every clime, 
which is the extension in time and space 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and which as His 
Mystical Body, is one with Him. 

Therefore, wherever Christians agon- 
ize and suffer, there the sufferings of 
Christ continue, and by their union 
with Christ, the sufferings of these 
members of the Body partake of the 
value of the sufferings of Christ Him 
self. That is why the saints and the 
mystics have always cherished suffering. 
They were not sadists who loved suffer- 
ing for some perverted reason or for its 
own sake. Suffering to them was just 
as agonizing as it was to Christ. But it 
was also just as valuable. The saints 
knew that when they suffered with 
Christ they were taking part in one of 
the noblest processes of life. They knew 
that when they suffered most, they ac 
complished most. Because they under- 
stood the mystery of the Cross. 

The saints knew that the evils and 
the wickedness in the world were al 
most infinite, and that somehow, in 
some way, all these evils had to be 
burned out by the fires of atonement. 
They knew that the Cross was the one 
and only dynamo which could generate 
energy enough and power enough to 
save mankind from being submerged 
under all this foulness. And so they 
embraced the Cross as their noblest con- 
tribution to life. They knew that this 
was the power of God. 

The mystery of the Cross is the mys 
tery of the Christ. It is that sublime 
scheme of God for making the world 
over again. Not by human glory and 
not by human pomp; not by the might 
of kingdoms nor by the triumph of 
armies, but by the shame and the igno 
miny, by the dereliction and the degra- 
dation of that which the world despised 
most—by death upon a Cross! That was 
God's plan. It is still the only One that 
works. It is the power of God, this dyna- 
mo of the Cross. 
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Acme Photos 
B25’s were based near Supu Mission to clear the land of Japanese invaders. Chinese soldiers kept twenty-four hour guard 
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ent. ORE U. S. troops arrived at the 
oF Supu Air Base. These were 
rate chiefly radio and radar outfits. The first 
| to week of April the Japs made their big 
ged drive to take the Chihkiang Air Field. 






Air Base and be flown out. That night 
word came through: that bad weather 
would prevent the evacuation by plane. 
The men were ordered to blow the field, 
and walk out. 

At midnight I heard the first blast as 
a 500-pound bomb was set off. Over the 
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Chihkiang, while two or three divisions 
pushed. toward Sinhwa and Supu. Each 
day brought more discouraging reports. 
On April 13 we heard the sad news of 
the death of President Roosevelt. Next 
day, the 100th Army prepared to move 
out. The Dancing Army now was doing 
more than a_ two-step. They com- 
mandeered all the local sampans and 
took three thousand coolies to carry sup- 
plies. The reports from the front were 
bad, but rumors were even worse. The 
atmosphere was one of nervous tension. 

On April 15 the Magistrate ordered 
the people to evacuate the city. And, if 
they did not leave in one day, they 
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would not be permitted to take with 
them their belongings. As the army had 
taken all the boats and most carriers, 
it was practically impossible to hire a 
coolie without paying exorbitant prices. 
To carry twenty, miles, ten thousand 
dollars a man was demanded. A week 
previous a thousand was gladly accepta- 
ble. That night a big fire in the city 
increased the confusion. It was thought 
the Japanese plainclothes men, who, we 
were told, were already in town, started 
the conflagration to help enemy planes 
flying over. Wednesday afternoon a 
phone call from the field informed me 
the Japs were less than thirty miles away. 
The Americans were to blow up the 


air field the heavens lighted up. Then 
there were several more explosions. 
While the field was being blown up, 
the equipment being destroyed, rifle 
shots from the hills on one side of the 
Air Base were heard, supposedly from 
Jap agents. At 3 A.M. the first group 
of Americans arrived at the Mission. 
They were shaken and would not wait 
even for a cup of coffee, but, after a 
glass of water, hurried off. At 4:30 came 
another heavy blast from the field. At 
7 aM., Major Quinn and fifteen G.I.’s 
reached the Mission. Ever since the ar- 
rival of the Engineers in Supu, they 
referred to the Mission as ‘“‘Hostel Num- 
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ber One.” “It sure is Hostel Number 
One now,” said Major Quinn, “for we 
no longer possess houses, tents, or equip- 
nent; only the clothes on our backs. We 
ire the Air Force without a base.” This 
group breakfasted at the Mission, then 
arranged with the officials for a boat 
to take them downriver. We left Supu 
it 10:30 a.m. I went along, intending 
to stay at my Ta Kiang Ko Mission. The 
China Combined Command was still 
there, and I could make trips to Supu 
on ammunition trucks, thus keeping in 
touch with my Christians until the ar- 
rival of the Japs. I had planned to leave 
with Capt. Daniels and go to Chenki to 
join Father Quentin Olwell, C. P., who 
was acting chaplain of the Service of 
Supply of the American Army. 

The low river water slowed the prog- 
ress of the boat. Nearing Shiao Kiang Ko 
it 6:30 P.m., we were hailed by Amer- 
icans from both sides of the river. Pull- 
ing in, Capt. Daniels told us a message 
from headquarters stated the battle had 
turned. We were to return at once to 
Supu Air Base and rebuild it. Good news 
indeed. Had it been a day sooner, there 
would not have been that destruction, 
loss of equipment, and the hard job of 
starting all over again. The C.C.C. put 
two trucks at our disposal, and by 8:30 
that night we were back in the Supu 
Mission. : 

[ never saw a happier crowd. Every 
me was witty, laughing and joking, say- 
ine they would be court-martialed for 
blowing the field too soon. In a, short 
time the cook had prepared a good, hot 
supper. Then, all but one bedded down. 
They were dead tired, having had no 
sleep the previous night. Yes, all retired, 
but one. That was Major Quinn. At the 
Mission he took a cup of coffee, then, 
with a Chinese interpreter, he walked 
he seven miles to the Air Base, arriving 
it midnight. When this incident hap- 
pened, Americans were still living at the 
Kiaokiang Mission, so I had a place to 
which to return. Jokingly, I said to the 
boys, “It is a good thing the Mission 
belongs to me, and not to the American 
\rmy, otherwise, you would have blown 
it up with the field.” In a few days con- 
tractors were located, given new_con- 
and once more the coolies were 

orking with, and for, the Americans. 

Now the men were ordered to carry 
rms at all times. The Japs were anxious 
o kill the Americans, one way or 
nother. They were offering three hun- 
dred thousand dollars (Chinese) to any- 
me who would kill Major Quinn, and 
two hundred thousand for killing any 
ther member of the American person- 
nel at Supu Air Base. Things were in 
full swing when, on April 28, a single 
Jap plane flew over. The air raid alarm 
sounded in Supu at 5:30 a.m. Going 
into the Mission yard, I saw the plane 
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circle over the city. Then it flew toward 
Kiaokiang and the Air Base. A few min- 
utes later we heard several explosions. 
The Japs had either bombed the town 
of Kiaokiang, a mile from the base, or 
the field itself. I called Capt. Caldwell 
in Supu, but, like myself, he did not 
know what the Japs had bombed. He 
readily agreed to my invitation to ride 
out to Kiaokiang. He reached the Mis- 
sion in a half hour. Then, off we gal- 
loped, the Captain on his Japanese 
horse, and I on the Chinese mule. 

Soon, we met people on the road who 
told us the main street of Kiaokiang 
had been hit. Six bombs had been 
dropped. Riding down the village street, 
we saw the places hit—and poor hits 
they were. Very little damage was done. 
Three Chinese civilians were killed, and 
two injured. The people were stunned 
and fearful, but cheered when they saw 
the priest, for in all serious difficulties, 
the Chinese, pagan and Christian, turn 
to the priest for advice and help. After 
a few questions, and words of encourage- 
ment, I told the people I would return. 

At the Kiaokiang Mission we met the 
Americans. They told us “what the 
score was,” as the G.I.’s expressed it in 
their slang. “That Jap up there this 
morning knew what he was after. He 
circled around and tried to hit the Mis- 
sion for he knew there were thirty of us 
within. He just straddled the Mission, 
dropping bombs on either side. The 
nearest bomb hit outside the compound, 
only about twenty feet from the church 
and house. An old mud wall broke the 
explosion’s force and not even a pane of 
glass is broken in the Mission.” It was 
truly marvelous, for the Kiaokiang Mis- 
sion is the biggest and highest building 
in the town. That day was the Feast of 
St. Paul of the Cross, the Founder of 
our Congregation. Surely St. Paul would 
have “lost big face” had a Jap bomb hit 
a Passionist Mission on his feast day. 
That, to my mind, was the reason. Only 
that morning had I offered Mass for the 
Passionists in China, and their Missions. 
Incidentally, after the Japs were de- 
feated, I heard from a_ high-ranking 
American officer, that that bombing was 
the Japs’ last in China. / 

Before the roads were finished, all 
business ‘and transportation _ passed 
through Supu. I was contact officer for 
everybody and everything. The groups 
bivouacked outside the air field would 
send me mail to be flown out. I would 
get it to the field. Incoming mail would 
be received at the Supu Mission, and | 
would have it distributed, either to the 
C.C.C. at Ta Kiang Ko, or to the Mars 
Task Force boys. The following is a 
typical example. I received a phone call 
from Shinwa, some distance from Supu. 
A voice announced himself as Colonel 
————, and demanded: “Get me an L5 





for tomorrow.” “To whom do you think 
you are talking?” I queried. “Isn't this 
the Air Base?” he asked. “No,” I replied, 
“this is Chaplain Vance of the Catholic 
Mission, Supu.” Knowing he could not 
contact the base from Shinwha, I told 
him I would make the necessary arrange. 
ments. This was done immediately. 
Progression of the Supu Air Base in. 
creased the personnel. The G.I.’s and 
Chinese Christians kept me busy. One 
non-Catholic Air Corps Colonel assured 
me, “Father, more than 60 per cent of 
my men are Catholics. I keep right after 
them to make sure they go to Mass on 
Sundays.” As my Kiaokiang Mission was 
close to the base, I held services there, 
rather than use a recreational hall on 
the field. The non-Catholic boys were 
most kind and obliging. They often took 
over work of Catholic lads to allow 


‘them to attend Mass. All the boys were 


wonderful—Protestant, Jew, and Cath- 
olic. It was a wonderful experience to 
have known them all. They were happy 
in visiting the Supu Mission. There was 
always ice-cold, boiled water, and every 
one that called, some days as many as 
fifty, got a cup of coffee, hot buns, but- 
ter, jam, cakes, and peanuts, and so on. 
The base supplied me flour, milk, but- 
ter, coffee, and the necessities for enter- 
taining. The boys received packages 
from home and put aside dainties for 
me. Sometimes the folks would send 


something “for Father Vance.” Once I- 


mentioned, “We never get lobster in 
China.” Six weeks later I received some 
canned lobster. Sergeant Cornelius 
Wang, an American-Chinese boy from 
Cincinnati, and a fervent weekly com- 
municant, requested his mother to send 
Father 
has a brother a Maryknoller, and, a bud- 
dy remarked, “It would not be a surprise 
it Nan Wang (his Chinese name) be- 
came a priest.” 

It was surprising the confidence even 
the Protestant boys put in the priest. 
“Father,” one lad said, “if I could have 
spoken to my dad the way I can talk to 
you, I would have avoided a lot of 
trouble.” Another fine boy had been 
studying to become a minister. One day 
he approached me. “I never _knew a 
Catholic priest in the U. S. My ideas 
were entirely different. When I return 
home I’m going to tell my friends we 
were all wrong.” This young man sent 
money home each month for a foreign 
mission society of his own church. Hav- 
ing seen what we were doing for the 
Chinese, he said, “Father, hereafter, as 
long as | am in Supu, you will get that 
monthly mission allowance.” Captain 
Daniels told me this story about another 
officer. “Did you know Lieut. B. —— 
was a Jew?” I replied, “I never asked 
the boys their religious beliefs.” “Well,” 
continued the Captain, “you don’t real- 
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je the hit you made with him. Had he 
sayed three days longer he would have 
become a Catholic. He told me he could 
hardly realize a Catholic priest would be 
so kind and friendly to a Jew. He wrote 
his mother to send $100.00 to the Mis- 
sions.” 

The officers and men, without excep- 
tion, were most kind to me and to the 
Mission. It was a privilege, and a pleas- 
ure, to help bring happiness to these 
fne, American, young men. They de- 
lighted in talk about home, their 
mothers, their wives and sweethearts. 
They showed me pictures. And, espe- 
cially tender were they when they talked 
about their little tots, waiting for daddy 
to return home. I impressed upon them 
that I was happy to be able to do for 
them the things their dear ones would 
have liked to have done, but could not. 
Their appreciation and gratitude might 
be summed up in the words of a letter 
] later received from an officer. ““Thank 
you again, Father, for having made life 
for us in a foreign country so interesting 
and enjoyable. I'll never forget the cold 
water that was always waiting for us at 
the Supu Mission, and the warm hospi- 
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a long band of bullets hanging from 
each. At 250 miles an hour, we were in 
Chihkiang in twenty minutes. To give 
you an idea what plane travel means in 
China, this twenty minute flight would 
take an auto four to five hours, or we 
could have walked the distance in four 
days. Having attended to business in 
Chihkiang, I lunched at the Mission. 


. Then I returned to the base to request 


an auto lift to Chenki. The officer in 
charge informed me a convoy of trucks 
had gone to Chenki that morning, and 
there would not be another until next 
day. “However,” he continued, “would 
you care to fly? An L5 is about to take 
off.” “Sure,” 1 replied, ““That will be 
even better.” 

Five minutes later I was on the way 
to Chenki. The L5 is even smaller than 
the BT. You are right behind the pilot, 
sit on your parachute, strapping your- 
self to the seat. A wonderful view in all 
directions is possible. It is something 
like being in a chair, going through the 
air at six thousand feet. This plane is 
one of the safest. The air pockets jolt 
you, but, in an emergency, it can land 
practically anywhere. They have been 





General Chennault awards the Silver Star to American air heroes in China 


tality you so graciously showed us when- 
ever we called.” 

The pilots were never happier than 
when they could give me a ride. My 
first was in a Basic Trainer, a small two- 
seater. It has two sets of instruments so 
that it can be controlled from either 
seat. Capt. Jack Smith took me up, and 
invited me to take over the controls. We 
circled the field and the Mission, buz- 
ting the latter three times. My next 
ttip was to Chihkiang, with Major 
Stanley, in a B25, named Charcoal 
Burner. Eleven of us made the trip, and, 
though the plane carried no bombs, her 
many machine guns were in place with 
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known to land and take off on an ordi- 
nary auto road. I especially enjoyed this 
trip as the plane is much slower than a 
B25, and, having better visibility, I 
could distinguish the towns and villages 
as I passed over the territory, it being 
our own Mission district. We passed 
Maiyang. Next was Kaotsan. Flying 
along the Maiyang River we passed 
Launi and, crossing the Yuan River, 
were over Chenki. Then we began to 
lose altitude. I wondered if it was a 
forced landing. But I was soon reassured. 
What looked like an ordinary , field 
proved to be a narrow landing strip 
covered with grass. This base was seven 





miles from Chenki. across the Yuan 
River from Pusih. The flight took a 
half hour. And in thirty minutes more, 
a jeep delivered me at the Chenki Mis- 
sion where I greeted the surprised Father 
Quentin. I had a number of trips after 
that, mostly in B25’s, my favorite plane, 
although I think the hop over our 
Missions in the L5 the most enjoyable. 

Another time I was in Chihkiang 
hoping for a lift to Supu. It was my 
good luck that Colonel Russell arrived 
in his B25. He was only too glad to 
give me a ride, and allowed Mr. Paul 
Fu, my catechist, to go along. It was 
Mr. Fu’s first air ride. I could see he 
was not a little scared. In twenty min- 
utes we landed at the Supu Air Base. 
I asked Mr. Fu how he liked the ride. 
He thought it wonderful, but told me 
he was very scared before we took off, 
and prayed we could return to Supu 
any other way rather than by plane. 
When we arrived at the Mission he was 
the center of interest, and the envy of 
all, as he was the only one of our Chris- 
tians who had ever had a plane ride. 

I now have a jeep and have learned 
to drive. Five of my eight outmissions 
can be visited. Six weeks ago, a sick call 
took me twenty miles. The jeep got me 
there in time to give the Last Sacra- 
ments to one of my Christians who died 
shortly after. It is the first time a jeep 
was ever used in our district for such 
a purpose. 

After VJ day, the Americans began 
to leave Supu. The last left November 
11. They have gone, but the memory of 
our fine American boys will long  re- 
main. One of the happiest memories 
for my Christians, and the most con- 
soling for me, is that of seeing our boys 
attend services. at our Kiaokiang church, 
mingling with my Chinese. The Chinese 
will not forget that. In years to come 
they will tell their children and_ their 
grandchildren, how the American sol- 
diers who came to China to crush their 
enemy, Japan, worshipped in the same 
church with our Chinese. They will tell 
how devoutly they attended Mass, went 
to confession and Communion, and how 
even an officer served “Sen Fu’s’’ Mass. 
in turn, our boys who have seen the 
foreign Missions, will tell the folks in 
America about our work. This will re- 
vive interest in the Mission labors of 
American priests, sisters and brothers. 
Vocations will follow, and there will be 
help and prayers, enabling the mission- 
aries to carry on for God and souls. 

Yes, we miss the boys, but our good 
wishes and prayers go with them, pray- 
ing God bless them, and their loved 
ones, and America, victorious in the 
war. May America win and enjoy the 
Peace! So, once again, I’m the only “for- 
eigner” in Supu. Or, should I say, the 
only G.I. left at “Hostel Number One.” 
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Ai Aunt Ethel’s home, Grandpa Casey 
was but a bird in a gilded cage—till he won 


his freedom 


IKE a bolt from the blue, with no warning but a wire, 
LG and that sent collect, Grandpa Casey arrived East to 
Aunt Ethel; his sister-in-law, if not in spirit. 
Nor could the lady discover why thus she was honored. 
en she questioned him outright, with dignity and reti- 
“It seemed advisable,” Grandpa replied. And gently 
ded, “We're not getting any younger, either of us, Ethel. 
today and. .. .”” The rest was lost in a sigh. 
Ethel, a comely widow and well preserved, lifted her chin to 
t remark. “Nonsense, Thomas! I never felt better.” And pi- 
y she added, “Thank heaven I've never abused my health.” 
lence between them while their cab 
1 block. “And how is your blood 
sure, Thomas dear?” 
was rising at the moment, but 
resolved, anxiously 
rmined, to have no bickering 
Ethel, to establish at once a 
rdial entente. And so he an- 
red with mild forbearance, 
can't complain.” And 
rteously asked, “Are 
sure now it’s 
enient to have 
Ethel?” 
Don’t be _ fool- 
Ethel answered 
dly. But then 
added, “And 
re would you 
ii not to your 


mas was 


Staring out the 
low at a weep- 
sky, at gray 
and brown 

ns, Grandpa said 
ietly, to reassure 
lf and Ethel, 
made 
promise to come 


Katie 


k to her soon.” 
Poor dear child,” 


He’s such a good 

watch dog,’ the 
lady explained. 
He won't let a 
come near 
our yard.” 


tramp 
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“the Bird in 0 Gilded Cage 


BY BRASSIL FITZGERALD - 










said Ethel fondly. “She has troubles enough without any 
more.” 

Grandpa said something under his breath, not for Ethel’s 
ears, nor for THE SIGN. 

Sure the man didn’t mean it, and before he slept he asked 
forgiveness; prayed too for Ethel, that her heart be softened, 

So here he is now, the very next morning, in Ethel’s man- 
sion; in the lap of luxury and a four-poster bed. And ‘tis 
Ethel has waked him; under his window and calling fondly, 
“Come dear. Time for your breakfast.” 

A strange look came to Grandpa’s face, a pleased amaze, 
as he listened to the woman. “A lovely breakfast. Just what 
you like.” Look at that for you now; Ethel’s heart had soft. 
ened over night. He’d had faith he’d be answered, but not 
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_go fast. Sure this was a record, a miracle no less. Yet to him- 


self Grandpa explained it. “When it comes to praying,” he 
thought, “I don’t know me own strength.” 

And was reaching for his teeth, to give Ethel good morn- 
ing, when she spoke again in dulcet tones. ‘‘Ethel’s old 
darling! Does he want his nice cat meat?” 

With all his faults, respect this man. Like that other of his 
name, the great Aquinas, he thought back to first causes. 
Stopped his shaving presently, to tell himself in the bathroom 
mirror, “Sure it’s in the catechism. For every man’s sins there 
must be temporal punishment.” He gave a soapy sigh. “And 
that woman is mine.” 

Grandpa dressed that morning with peculiar care. His best 
gray suit, his last white shirt, and the three-dollar tie Katie 
gave him last Christmas. It was a gentlemanly gesture, he told 
himself; a compliment-like to his hostess. And doubtless, too, 
he'd be meeting the neighbors. - 

A mansion no less, this house of Ethel’s. Persian carpets 
for Grandpa’s feet. With a cheery good morning Grandpa 
made his entrance to the dining-room’s splendid, dark 
magnificence and he kept right on going. For Ethel had his 
breakfast set in the kitchen. There she greeted him graciously. 
“I shan’t make a guest of you, my poor sister’s husband. One 
egg or two?” 

When that egg was golden on Grandpa’s toast, “Such a 
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lovely day,” Ethel said, smiling. “After your long trip, 
Thomas, you really should get out in the air.” 

“True for you,” said Grandpa, and warm with coffee and 
good will, “Down street now, anything I can do for you 
while I’m out?” 

Such courtesy is contagious, nor was Ethel immune, re- 
sponding gratefully, “Why thank you kindly, and since you’ve 
asked—the lawn does need raking.” 

A body blow that, but he took it smiling. “Nothing I'd 
like better,” he assured her, “but I have to be careful of this 
my good suit.” The diplomacy of him, appealing thus to 
Ethel’s great virtue, her saving instinct. 

The woman beamed approval. “Waste not, want not,” she 
agreed, and putting the coffee pot back on the stove, “Excuse 
me, dear.” 

Behind her back Grandpa winked at the cat. A snobbish 
beast, with a yawn of indifference he strode after his mistress. 
Ethel was back in a moment and bearing gifts. “See what 
I found for you, Thomas.” 

Grandpa saw, a clean, laundered overall and blue jumper. 

“All these years I’ve saved them,” Ethel explained. And 
sadly, “My poor sainted James had them on the very day he 
dropped dead.” 

A gentleman always. What could Grandpa do but thank 
her politely? What could he do but rake her danged lawn 
in the dead man’s pants? Too big for him too; though he 
rolled up the cuffs they kept working down, to flop loosely 
around his heels. All of which seemed to irritate a neighbor's 
dog. The beast kept running around beyond the reach of 
the rake, then sat on the lawn and yapped at Grandpa. Until 
his mistress came out from the house next door. 

A nice-spoken woman. “He won't bite,” she called. “Here, 
Roger, come!”” And when Roger ignored her, “He’s such a 
good watch dog,” the lady explained, “he won’t let a tramp 
come near our yard.” 

So disturbed was Grandpa that he cast down the rake, went 
straight in the house and up to his room, and his suitcase. 
Took a small drink of brandy right out of the bottle, then 
lit a cigar for deodorant. That worked but too well. 

He'd not taken three puffs when he heard Ethel coming,. 
tap, tap, up the stairs. And he with the bottle there in his 
fist. He darted into the closet, hid the thing way in back, 
inside an old hat box. That would do fine. 

When Ethel tapped on his door he was out again, and 
blowing smoke rings with a thoughtful air. Through the 
door Ethel’s voice was anxious. “Thomas, dear, is anything 
burning?” 

“There is then,” said Grandpa, “and a good cigar.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Ethel. “All my fault! I-forgot to tell 
you. I made you a cozy corner, with ashtray and everything— 
downstairs in the laundry.” 

With magnificent restraint, Grandpa answered politely, 
and put out his cigar. For a while he was silent. Then Ethel 
heard him singing to himself as he came downstairs, a mourn- 
ful tune, and she caught but one phrase, “Only a bird in a 
gilded cage... .” é 

The days were long for, Thomas John Casey, and no less 
the evenings. The trouble was, he was lonesome. Man does 
not live by bread alone, nor by wealthy relation’s fancy 
groceries. Grandpa was suffering malnutrit’on of the ego. 

Ethel would not listen to him, but would talk of the parish 
when he was concerned with that “atem bomb—and the 
British up to their old shenanigans.” 

Grandpa would hang on to his line of thought. “Labor 
government, indeed! You can’t tell me. John Bull in overalls 
is still John Bull.” 

Ethel would seem to be listening, her eyes on her sewing; 
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the while Grandpa would run on, em- 
broidering his theme, carried away, as 
it were, on the wings of his fancy. “The 
prime minister now, that, Attlee—I can 
just see him, dropping in at the palace 
for a word with King George. ‘Bad news, 
your Highness. I wouldn’t tell you but 
you'll hear it on the radio.’ 

“*And what now?’ says His Majesty. 

4 general strike?’ 

“*Worse’n that,’ says Attlee. 

““Oh my!’ says His Majesty with a 
kingly scowl, ‘that De Valera again?’ 

“*Worse’n that,’ says Attlee; and in 
great perturbation, ‘It’s them Yankees.’ 

‘I might have known,’ says His 
Majesty. ‘And what are they up to now?’ 

“*You wouldn't believe it, Your High- 
ness,’ says Atlee, and pulling nervous at 
his tie, ‘they've had the presumption to 
stop lend-lease.’ 

‘“What! What!’ says His Majesty, pal- 
ing. And shaking sadly the royal head, 
‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind—thou art 
not so unkind as man’s ingratitude.’ And 
he’d nod at Attlee—‘Shakespeare, my 
good man.’” 

Looking up from her sewing, Ethel 
would give Grandpa a baleful eye, 

Shakespeare or not, gospel truth. And 
well I know it.” 

Hastily, Grandpa would be off again. 

And like him or not, every inch a king, 
His Highness would encourage poor 
Attlee. ‘Never say die, man. Up at ’em! 
Argue them out of it.’ 

‘The prime minister would groan 
and shake his head, ‘Can't be done, 
Your Highness. Obstinate feller, that 
‘Truman. Nothing for it,’ says Attlee, 
bearing up bravely, ‘I'll just have to 
send one of the boys over and borry a 
few million.’ 

That would upset his poor Majesty, 
and the face of him white as his ermine. 


You mean two per cent interest—and 
sign a bloomin’ note?’ 
‘Attlee would stand up to him. 


Honor demands it, he’d say nobly. 
‘Your Majesty’s government,’ he'd say 
like a statesman, ‘would rather owe it 


than cheat them out of it.’” 


Thinking, “I don’t believe a word of 
it; he’s just making it up,” Ethel would 
stop her sewing to listen. 

That would stimulate Grandpa to 
higher flights. “Delighted, His Highness 
would slap his knee. ‘Spoken like a true 
son of Albion,’ he’d say, and he'd tell 
the prime minister graciously, ‘Help 
yourself to a cigar. They're Corona Spe- 
cials, I had for Winnie. Go ahead, man. 
Take two.’ 

“Attlee would make him a gratified 
leg, “Thank you kindly, Sire. But I'll 
stick to my pipe. It looks better, Your 
Highness—me being Labor.’ 

“Filling his pipe, with the royal eye 
on him, the poor man’d be so nervous, 
what would he do but spill flakes on 
the royal carpet. And down quick on 
his knees to gather them up. Noblesse 
oblige like they say, His Majesty would 
stop him. ‘Never mind, man, it kills the 
moths. Not to mention,’ he'd say, ‘the 
Queen’s away; off to Scotland with the 
mother-in-law.’ And winking to the 
prime minister, His Royal Highness 
would jerk the bell pull, and order 
champagne.” 


UT of breath Grandpa would stop 

and modestly wait for Ethel’s com- 
ment. “Nothing would surprise me,” 
she'd say, “after that Wally that trapped 
poor Windsor. Lucky for that one Queen 
Victoria’s gone.” Ethel would sigh and 
bite her thread. “I don’t know what 
we're coming to. God forgive me, even 
the clergy. They aren’t like the old ones. 
This Father O’Mara, the new pastor. . . .” 
Ethel dropped her voice. “You know 
me—I wouldn't breathe a word of criti- 
cism, Thomas, and no doubt he means 
well. . . .” She shook her gray coiffure, 
“But he’ll never take the place of Father 
Will Burke, may he rest in peace.” 
Ethel sighed, “You never miss the water 
till the well runs dry. This Fathe: 
O’Mara’s been pastor eighteen months— 
twice he’s been right up this street on 
sick calls to those Leveronis.” Ethel 
looked like a judge, “He’s never so much 
as glanced at this house.” She plied her 





An Obliging Young Man 





> A woman hotel guest wanted to 
do some pressing in her room. Be- 
fore plugging in her iron, she called 
at the desk and inquired of the 
clerk: “Do you have AC or DC 
current here?” 

“Just a moment,” replied the 
clerk. “I'll see.” 
_ After a brief absence he returned. 
“I'm sorry; madam,” he reported, 
“but neither is registered with us.” 








needle with vigor. “The more you give, 


the less you’re thought of. Leveronis, in. . 


deed! The things I could tell him.” 

Grandpa would nod with gentle 
patience, “Tis a difficult time for 
Mother Church, Ethel. With the poor 
Holy Father and right fornenst him, in 
Rome itself, Communist labor.” 

“Labor,”’ sniffed Ethel. “You can’t tell 
me! That Rose Leveroni, right down 
front last Sunday in a new fur cgat— 
and her own father for weeks now draw- 
ing the unemployment. Stealing, I call 
it.” } 

“Excuse me,” said Grandpa, and went 
out for a walk. 

That was the evening hostilities 
started. Grandpa’s fault, and I would 
not defend him. Yet I do insist his 
wrongdoing was but venial; ‘twas not 
premeditated, no sufficient reflection. 
But judge for yourself. 

Grandpa stopped in at St. Paul's and 
lit one candle; went then to the Pilgrim 
Tavern and left two dimes there. Then 
with never a thought but to go straight 
home, he dropped in the drugstore for 
one cigar and a package of his trusty 
Sen-sens. 

It mischanced that an elderly gentle- 
man was there before him, a big man 
and red-faced, purchasing two decks of 
cards. Murphy, the name was, and pleas- 
ant-spoken. “Ain’t I seen you in 
church?” he asked Grandpa. 

“You have then,” said Grandpa, and 
beaming, turned back his topcoat to 
show his lapel. “Look, man, we wear 
the same button. Corporal Casey, sir, 
of the ninth Massachusetts.” 

The two shook hands with vigor. One 
word led to another. And what did this 
Murphy do, out on the sidewalk, but 
invite Grandpa cordially up to his 
house. “We meet once a week,” he ex- 
plained, “five. of us old-timers, but six 
would be better to make good poker.” 

Equally pleased and émbarrassed, 
Grandpa hesitated. “Another time, sir, 
I'd join you with pleasure, but I haven't 
a checkbook with me,” (nor had he in 
years, but no need to say that). “You've 
caught me tonight,” said Grandpa wist- 
fully, “with chicken feed merely, three 
dollar bills.” 

“Enough and plenty,” said this Mr. 
Murphy, “for we don’t play for blood. 
Tis a five-cent limit.” 

Grandpa’s guardian angel tried to save 
him, whispered urgently, “Ethel won't 
like it—better go straight home.” 

“Lead the way then,” said Grandpa, 
“I’m your man.” But alas, he was speak- 
ing to Mr. Murphy. 


At the Murphy residence, while the 


chips were being counted, he did tele- 
phone Ethel; but the line was busy and 
when he remembered to call again it 
was eleven-thirty and his deal next. 
That was a night! The cards ran to 
Grandpa. He filled straights in the mid- 
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dle. With. a pair of fours he stood pat, 
boldly raising again and again, till the 
only one left, Mr. Murphy himself, 
threw down three jacks and refused to 
all. With shaking fingers, stacking his 
chips, “The way we do it in Hollywood,” 
Grandpa explained. No one could stop 
him. He won nearly two dollars, and 
got home after twelve—to find Ethel up, 
waiting. 

Like justice on a monument, but for 
the curl papers, she watched him come 
in, and the sniff was both question and 
insult. ‘“‘No fool like an old fool,” she 
said, and not another word that night. 

In the morning at breakfast, more in 
grrow than in anger, she did cross- 
question Grandpa. And well she knew 
his new -friends. Ed Murphy? A police- 
man, long retired, officially for age, but 
she knew, for incompetence. And who 
else? Old Man Riley, whose son had the 
drugstore. That one! When the town 
had no license, everyone knew he used 
to sell. John Norris? Worse and worse. 
A renegade, Norrit He hadn't been to 
church in ten years. Aran Lovell? He 
came from a fine old family, Ethel did 
admit, but run-down now. Aran had 
been dropped from the Elks for not 
paying his bills. 

When Ethel hatt done, Grandpa pro- 
tested earnestly, ““They were nice to me, 
that’s all I care.’’? And anxiously he tried 
hard to explain, “A real treat to me, 
Ethel, conversing again with men of my 
age.” 

“Thomas! Do you sit there and tell 
me, from eight until Pong after midnight 
you just sat and talked?” 

Grandpa’s_ breakfast was hardly 
touched. “Well now that you mention 
it,” he said meekly, “we did play a few 
cards,” 

Ethel’s sniff was triumphant. “Gam- 
bling! I knew it! Fine for you, Thomas 
Casey, that you can afford it!” Ethel 
did not say, nor need to, for she radioed 
the thought, “It would be different, of 
course, if you had to pay board.” She 
would not say that. Instead she said 
gently, “Go on. Eat your breakfast.” 

“I've got no appetite, Ethel.” 

She could not refrain from a smile 
of triumph, “And why would you? Out 
till all hours! At your age!” A good 
woman, and not spiteful, Ethel did not 
rub it in, “Well, we all make mistakes” 
she said gently, “and I know it won't 
happen again.” 

Alas, it did. Mild and meek, six days 
of the week Grandpa would appease 
Ethel; burn the trash faithfully, wipe 
the dishes, volunteer even to vacuum 
the rugs. Then on Wednesday evening, 
deaf to her protests, defiant, right after 
supper he’d be up and out. 

To all Ethel’s protests, the boys 
needed him, he'd say, to make a game. 
The boys, indeed! Grandfathers, all of 
them. 
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Now Ethel was not one thus weakly 
to accept defeat. She but withdrew to 
rearm, went underground, as it were. 
When she took to spending Wednesday 
nights with her sister in Weymouth, 
Grandpa thought he had won. Ethel 
bided her time, and her time came. 

It was Grandpa who broke the armis- 
tice. The trouble that his club 
met each week at a different house, and 
after five weeks his turn came. It 
for him to be host and serve the accus- 
tomed modest repast. 

One night at supper he broached it 
to Ethel, took the bull by the horns, 
but so gently. “Just cheese and crack- 
ers,” he explained anxiously, “and we'll 
play in the kitchen.” 

“Not in my kitchen,” said 


evan’ put down his fork. “But 
Ethel, you don’t, understand. 
They've entertained me. Can I go to 
them now and say I can’t have them 
here at my own sister’s house?” 

Ethel said with gentle firmness, “I'm 
sorry, Thomas, but you don’t know this 
town. I can’t have it said I encouraged 
gambling.” 

“It ain’t gambling,’ Grandpa protest- 
ed earnestly. “It ain’t the money we 
play for, a few cents.” 

“Then have them here,” said Ethel 
reasonably, “and just play for matches. 
Or play hearts, Thomas. That's a nice 
game.” 

Grandpa 
want that.” 

Ethel* bridled in triumph. “There! 


was 


was 


Ethel. 


groaned. “They \wouldn’t 































Ethel’s sniff was triumphant. “Gam- 
bling! I knew it! Fine for you, 
Thomas Casey, that you can afford it!” 


You see! That proves it. They're after 
your money.” 


Grandpa tried again and meckly. 

‘You'll be away, Ethel dear, at your 
sister's, and I'll wash up and air out 
after.” 

Ethel shook her nice hair-do. 
not discuss it.” 

“Listen to me now,” said Grandpa 
desperately, “I’ve already invited them. 

» I can't tell them they ain't welcome. 
I'd be humiliated.” 

“Nonsense,” said Ethel. “If you like, 
I'll call them and explain you're not 
well. And no lie. either,” she added. 
“After all! At your age!” 

Grandpa folded his napkin with 
trembling hands. “I still have my dig- 
nity, Ethel.” 

Ethel said firmly, “I don’t 
Thomas. Blame me if you like.” 
Grandpa stood “Not at all,” he said. 
And with great politeness, “We'll say 
no more. “Tis my obligation, and my- 

self will meet it.” 

Ethel tossed her head. “And just how, 
may I ask?” 

With quiet dignity, with a banker's 
assurance, “A little supper at the inn,” 
Grandpa said. “And a private room 
after.” 

Ethel opened her mouth, and in pure ° 
surprise, without a word closed it. 

“Excuse me,” said Grandpa, and re- 
tired with honors. Went up to his room 
and closed the door. Then counted his 
funds. He had almost six dollars, and 
his pension check two weeks away. 

As always in time of stress, Grandpa 
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PENTECOST NOVENA 


By Sister Mary St Virginia, 2. V MW. 


Whoever puzzles this feast can seek a teaching 
Other than Luke’s, describing tongues that blaze 
Above apostles—nerves and eyes up-reaching—, 
Other than some patristic paraphrase, 

Can find a woman who will trace the flaming 
That once, when young, she traced in Nazareth 
Waiting the Holy Ghost and slowly naming 


The cell ‘enclosing him . . 


. as close as breath. 


This is the woman who knows: if we should yearn 
To look for Love with Mary—who has been 
Shadowed by Love—, watching as phrases turn 
To hide within her heart we might begin 

To hush them, too, to ponder, we might learn 
That Pentecost is a Kingdom of God: within. 


spoke to his Nora in heaven. In serious 
matters and grievous, he prayed straight 
to Our Lord and His Holy Mother; 
mindful too of the saints to present his 
case. But you couldn’t be annoying 
them with trifles. Nora was different; 
always she’d loved him. He could tell 
her now, “Don’t you let me _ be 
shamed.” 

In the meantime, Ethel too prayed, 
and not for herself, for poor Thomas. 
She did more than pray. That very same 
day she sought her pastor, Father Peter 
O'Mara. 

I confess I envy my colleagues, other 
Catholic writers, for all the priests they 
know are beautiful characters, scholars 
and saints. I cannot help it, realist as 
[ am, I must admit it, Father O’Mara 
was no saint, and well he knew it. 

A small man and portly, he had a 
loud voice and a short temper, and 
struggled in vain to control them both. 
Nor is that all. Self-indulgent. In the 
summertime especially. For when the 
Red Sox were in town at Fenway Park, 
so was His Reverence. Big as life in the 
bleachers behind first base, and calling 
advice to the pitchers. He had a sharp 
eye for foul balls, and a long reach. I 
don’t choose to go into the ethics of it— 
let a ball drop anywhere close, His 
Reverence would have it, and into his 
pocket to bring home for his altar boys. 

(nd a man of strong prejudice, too. 
He detested Hollywood and all its 
works. Oddly enough, the toddlers in 
Sunday School in their innocence, ran 
to him unafraid. The poor of the parish 
were in and out to him. But it must be 
admitted that some of our better people 
considered him _ old-fashioned. Our 
young married set, too—many of them 
found Father trying, and between you 
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and me, drove in to town to make their 
Confessions. Not our Ethel. Armored in 
virtue, she was at ease with His Rever- 
ence, graciously making a small dona- 
tion. 

Father O’Mara was pleased and said 
so. 
“Not at all, Father,” Ethel answered 
modestly. “I only wish it were more. 
As my departed husband used to tell 
me, it’s for us who can—to set an exam- 
ple.” Smoothing her gloves on her Hud- 
son Seal lap, Ethel explained, “I should 
have come in with it long before. But I 
kept thinking you'd stop in, Father. 
Seeing you go by, you know, so often 
to the Leveronis.” 

Father O'Mara said a bit apologeti- 
cally, “I hardly have time for all these 
sick calls.” 

“I know,” said Ethel, and meekly, 
“I’m afraid I’m spoiled. When dear 
Father Will was pastor, and a living 
saint if there ever was one, he used to 
call so often. He depended so on my 
departed James.” Ethel lifted her veil 
to touch hér eyes with a wisp of lace, 
“And now I have no one to turn to.” 

Father O’Mara was touched. “Now, 
now, my good woman, compose yourself. 
Is anything troubling you?” 

Ethel nodded. “I do have a problem, 
Father. A matter of conscience.” 

“Wait now,” said His Reverence, “till 
I get my stole.” 

Ethel said hastily, 
Father. It’s 
Hollywood.” 

That was a word to arouse Father's 
interest, and his deepest suspicions. 
“Hollywood! And what's he up to?” 

Ethel told him, and in lavish detail. 
A good woman, mind you—every word 
of it true, as she thought. And once 


“Oh not me, 
my brother-in-law from 






when she stopped for breath, for second 
wind, His Reverence asked her, “Ang 
how old is this man?” 

When Ethel told him, His Revereng 
was shocked. “Oh my,” he said, “Oh 
my! And the drink, too?” 

Ethel nodded. “A secret drinker!” 

“Are you sure now, my good wom 
an?” 

Ethel lowered her voice. “Just lay 
week, Father, I was cleaning the clos 
in his room—I don’t know what mace 
me, Your Reverence, I must have been 
guided—” She found it painful to tel 
this— “I opened a hatbox that belonged 
to my sainted husband. . . .” The shame 
of it made Ethel whisper. “His silk hat, 
Father—Thomas had hidden a bottle 
in it.” 

“The miscreant,” said Father O'Mara. 
And in his indignation his voice grew 
a bit loud, “Speak up to him woman, 
Admonish him.” 

Ethel sighed meekly. “You don’t know 
him, Your Reverence. He’s always got 
an answer. He’d convince you, Father, 
that black is white.” 

“Would he then?” And His Rever- 
ence thundered, “Let him try!” 

Father O’Mara thought a moment, 
“Now here’s what you do, my good 
woman...” 

Ethel left the rectory in tranquil 
mood. She’d done but her duty, and 
the time would come when Thoma 
would thank her. On his deathbed, 
probably. 

That evening ,at supper Ethel men 
tioned casually, “I met the new pastor, 
Father O'Mara. Such a nice man.” And 
graciously she added, “He mentioned 
you, too.” 

Grandpa looked up, gratified. “Did 
he now? No doubt he’s noticed me at 
the ten o'clock. The military carriage 
of me, it does stand out. Well then, and 
what did His Reverence have to say?” 





THEL smiled, like Mona Lisa’s Irish 
cousin, “He thought it would be 
nice if you'd stop in and see him.” 

“I'll do that,” promised Grandpa 
graciously. And he added thoughtfully, 
“He may have something in mind. Do 
you suppose he knows I’m here from 
Hollywood?” 

Ethel said truthfully, “I believe I did 
mention it.” 

“That'll be it, then,” said Grandpa, 
pleased as punch. “A little talk to his 
Men’s Club—I’ll bet you that’s what 
he’s after. I’ve often thought,” said 
Grandpa regretfully, “I should have 
slides made, and a stereopticon. Well, 
I wouldn’t disappoint him, I'll do my 
best. Any time at all I’m at his disposal 
—barring Wednesday nights.” | 

“Now that reminds me . . .” Grané 
pa put down his napkin and tried t 
speak casually, “About Wednesday 
night next— you ain’t changed your 
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mind?” Too dignified to plead, he 
added hastily and earnestly, “‘You could 
go to your sister's, just like always. I'd 
clear up after.” 

Ethel put her napkin firmly through 

its silver ring. “It’s the _ principle, 
Thomas,” she said. And thinking of 
Father O’Mara, she added gently, “I’m 
hoping that you'll change your mind.” 
§mugly she added, “Something tells me 
you will.” 
_ That was all. Grandpa got his hat and 
coat and went out for a walk. Down 
the gray streets of New England, under 
the elms. He walked slowly by the nice 
houses, each with its shining windows; 
each with its host to open wide his own 
front door. A man should have a place 
of his own. “My own fault,” thought 
Grandpa. 

Nevertheless, when Grandpa reached 
the square and saw his friend Ed Mur- 
phy in front of the drugstore, Grandpa 
aossed quickly to the other side, lacking 
courage to tell Ed frankly, “No meeting 
on Wednesday night.” 

So there was Grandpa in front of the 
rectory, and its porch light turned on, 
like a beacon shining to an old ship in 
distress. 

A nice friendly chat with the clergy. 
Twas just what he needed, he told him- 
self, to restore his spirits. Grandpa 
strode up the walk and rang the bell. 
And waiting there for the door to open, 
poor man in his innocence. “I was 
guided here now,” he told himself. 

In the rectory parlor, hat in hand, 
Grandpa rose as the pastor entered. “I 
just dropped in to pay my respects,” 
explained Grandpa. And with a big 
mile, and trusting, “Casey, the name is. 
From Hollywood, Father.” 

A dreadful moment, and painiul to 
write it, for His Reverence roared, 
“Well, you’d better go back there.” 

Grandpa stood speechless. Only his 
old hands moved, trembling; turning 
and turning the hat in his hands. Then 
at last he muttered to his pastor's frown, 
“There’s some mistake, Father.” 

“No mistake at all. I know all about 
you.” 

Pastor or not, Grandpa stood up to 
him. Respectfully he spoke; but with 
self-respect, too. “You know nothing, 
Your Reverence, that I’m ashamed of.” 
His old blue eyes did not turn away. 
Along look and unafraid. “Excuse my 
intrusion, and good night to you, 
Father.” 

It's an odd thing, a gift many priests 
have. They know their own. Father 
O'Mara said crossly, “Sit down, man.” 
But his voice was different, the voice of 
the shepherd. “What's this I hear about 
your gambling?” 

Grandpa sat and told him, all about 
Hollywood, Katie and Joe; about his 
lonesomeness, about the club, and the 
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Politeness 


> In the genial days before 1929, Ginsberg was 
making his first ocean voyage. The first morning 
when he went to the dining room for breakfast, he 
seated with an affable 
Frenchman arose, bowed, clicked his heels, and 
said, “Bon appétit!” 

Ginsberg nodded his head and said, “Ginsboig.” 


Frenchman. The 


At noon, the Frenchman again arose, said, “Bon appétit.” 

Ginsberg again replied, “Ginsboig.” 

When the same thing occurred at night, Ginsberg decided to ask some- 
one about it, so he singled out an acquaintance he had made and com- 
plained, “Every meal he says ‘Bon appétit,’ and it isn’t necessary. We 
introduced ourselves to each other the first meal.” 

The friend explained that the Frenchman was only wishing Ginsberg 
a good meal, so Ginsberg resolved that he would do the first wishing 


at the next meal. 


So he arose early the next morning, and was already at the table when 
the Frenchman appeared. Ginsberg arose, clicked his heels, bowed, and 


said, “Bon appétit!” 


The Frenchman nodded gravely. “Ginsboig.” he replied. 


—JOHN E. DONOVAN 





small stakes that they played cards for. 
Once the father interrupted him, 
“And wild cards, I suppose?” ’ 
“Deuces and joker,” admitted Grand- 
pa. 
Father shook his head in disapproval. 
“Terrible,” he said. “A terrible game.” 
When Grandpa left, Father O’Mara 
himself went to the door with him, and 
opening it, said, ““Mind me, now. You 
just go ahead, and ‘twill all come right.” 
Grandpa looked very doubtful. “But 
it’s Ethel’s house. I have no rights—” 
His Reverence put his hand on 
Grandpa’s old shoulder. “And I’m your 
pastor. God bless you now.” 


HERE followed a nervous time for 

Grandpa. But his faith was strong, 
so he invited his group. He went shop- 
ping Wednesday morning, bought good 
coon cheese and crackers, cream for 
coffee; six ten-cent cigars, and a huge 
box of store cookies. He had luck, too. 
Smuggled his groceries safe into the 
house and up to his room. 

He made one mistake. In his nervous- 
ness, too anxiously he asked Ethel was 
she going as usual up to her sister's? 

No flies on our Ethel. She went to her 
sister’s as usual, but there at nine o'clock 
announced suddenly, “I’m so nervous 
tonight, sister dear. Something is telling 
me I should go straight home.” So she 
did. 

It was nearing eleven when the taxi 
slowed to her house. There were cars 
in her yard, and the house lights blazing 
for the neighbors to see. 

So! Well! 

Quietly, Ethel got out her latch key 
and let herself in the front door. Stood 
there in the hall, like an angel of justice 
in Hudson Seal. She heard them, out 


in the kitchen the sounds of revelry. 

And there was Thomas, his voice 
above them all. The nerve of the man, 
the unmitigated gall! “Don’t forget I’m 
the host. And I'll raise you again, to 
pay for the lights.” 

On silent feet Ethel moved through 
the dining-room darkness. Now she 
could see the kitchen in a haze of blue 
smoke. There was Ed Murphy, a fat, 
shirt-sleeved shoulder; and next to him, 
Thomas Casey. He was dealing cards 
deftly. “Once around, boys, and then 
we'll eat. Before twelve, you know.” 
Thomas Casey's old face was one foolish 
smile. “Look out for me, boys. I feel 
Lady Luck coming.” 

Ethel could take no more. As she 
advanced around the dining-room table, 
dignified and indignant, her cold clear 
voice. “Thomas Casey, how dare you!” 
With the very next step she saw them 
all. In that sudden and awful silence, 
she took a deep breath. “Surprised at 
you, Thomas,” she said weakly, “allow- 
ing His Reverence to sit in the kitchen!” 

Father O'Mara looked up from his 
cards. Blandly he said, and quietly, “Not 
at all, ma’am. Where there’s innocent 
merriment and good will, I’m always at 
home. As My Lord was in Cana.” 

Ethel was silent but not convinced. 

His Reverence could handle her. A 
diplomat then, as a pastor needs be, 
“But I’m glad you're here,” he said to 
Ethel, “for I don’t think this Thomas 
intends to feed me.” 

Ethel was happy getting out her best 
silver; and Haviland china he wouldn't 
see at the Leveronis’. She had a fruit 
cake, too, and glassed chicken. She saw 
the store cookies and whisked them out 
of sight. “Poor dear Thomas,” she 
thought, “the man has no pride.” 
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MY TIZEREE YEARS WITH 
EISENHOWER 

By Harry C. Butcher. 

Simon & Schuster. 
My Three Years with 
Eisenhower would ap- 
pear at first glance to 
be a ponderous book 
and much too long 
for the average person 
to wade through. 
However it is actually 
very easy reading and 
is made most interest- 
ing by its warm and intriguing intimacy. 

Captain Harry Butcher was Naval 
\ide to General Ike and kept a day-to- 
day account of those things which trans- 
pired in the Supreme Commander's head- 
juarters. Daily happenings which go to 
nake up the history of any time are the 
yulk of the subject matter with the addi- 
tion of personal glimpses of such famous 
people as the Prime (Butcher's short- 
hand for Churchill), DeGaulle, Patton, 
Mark Clark, Monty, General Marshall, 
and a host of other Generals and polit- 
ical figures whose names filled the pages 
of our newspapers in those trying years 
1942-1945. 

It is certainly a different perspective 
from which to view the war, Ike, and the 
men who worked with him. It is not a 

ok for the avid historian, but rather 
for those of us who like to peer behind 

e scenes and see in their more personal 

ves the men who lead us and even 
hare with them their trials and their 

rries, their happiness and their hours 
elaxation in years when “the fate of 
yankind hung in the balance.” 
WILLIAM H. SHRIVER 


911 pages. 


$5.00 
or 


Harry Butcher 


PUBLIC MEN IN AND OUT 
OF OFFICE 
Edited by J. T. Salter. 513 pages. 
Chapel Hill. $4.00 
public figures selected for analysis 
pages of this book are for the 
t part men who serve or have served 
the U.S. Senate and House. Some 
ver, as Joseph Grew and George 
fessersmith, have been chosen from the 
ign service corps; some have been 
elected because of their national promi- 
nence in the political scene, as the late 
Wendell Willkie and Henry Wallace; 
ind finally, some have been selected 
from city and state government, as John 
Bricker and Harold Stassen. 
In all, there are twenty-seven sketches, 
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not all of equal worth, not all of equal 
penetration, and yet on the whole a 
valuable ensemble. The men who wrote 
them are professors and newspapermen. 
Perhaps therein lies the explanation of 
the diversity in treatment, though the 
aim, of course, was one in common: to 
show politicians in action; who they 
are, what their background and educa- 
tion are, what their ability and political 
creed and record are. The ultimate pur- 
pose is to drive home the one paramount 
fact: the voters get the government they 
deserve. , 

Though many things in this book are 
dated by the swiftness of events, though 
some statements are not free of bias, 
nevertheless a reader does not have to 
be political minded to derive benefit 
from glancing at this parade of politi- 


cians. 
DAVID BULMAN C.P. 


LAST CHAPTER 

By Ernie Pyle. 150 pages. 

Henry Holt & Company. $2.50 
Twentieth-century warfare with its ba- 
zookas and its flame throwers, its atomic 
energy and its saturation bombing, is a 
horrible, inhuman business. But not ut- 
terly so. Inhuman wars are still fought 
by very human men—men with a zest 
for living, men who are afraid to die, 
men who can be driven mad by mosqui- 
toes and monotony, men who can be 
whipped into a spirit of joviality by a 
well-played harmonica, men who dream 
of the quiet seclusion of a breakfast nook 
or long to hear the music of their baby’s 
first word. 

These. are the men about whom Ernie 
Pyle loved to write, and in this Last 
Chapter we see those men as Ernie saw 
them in the Pacific theater; it is a thrill- 
ing chapter, written with a warm and 
wholesome pride; it is a story which 
Ernie was obviously happy to tell, and 
it is not hard to believe that every man 
in the 77th Infantry Division felt he lost 
a buddy on that sad day when a fatal 
Japanese bullet put an abrupt period 
to the inspirational message of Ernie 
Pyle. 

You cannot read one of Pyle’s books 
without catching on to his genius for 
making friends. He seemed to have a 
personal interest in the background, 
home life, and postwar ambitions of 
every G.I. he talked to—and he didn’t 
forget them in a hurry. This genuine 
warmheartedness is reflected in his writ- 


ing. People live on these pages and 
you'll like to meet them. There are the 
men of the B-29’s, the crew of “The 
Iron Woman,” and the natives of Oki- 
nawa. But best of all you'll find here 
Ernie Pyle himself—a man who gave up 
his own life that the story of other men’s 
heroism might not be lft untold. 
AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


I SEE THE PHILIPPINES RISE 

By Carlos P. Romulo. 273 pages. 

Doubleday & Company $2.75 
This latest book of the already widely 
read Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines, General Romulo, glitters 
with his usual brilliant reportorial style 
and incisive judgments. The action it 
covers—the liberation of the Philippines 
from Leyte through Luzon—serves well 
to close out the stimulating series of 
books initiated with I Saw the Fall of 
the Philippines. While the campaigns 
racing through its pages are history of 
more than a year, the analytical and 
deductive acumen characteristic of Gen- 
eral Romulo’s writings make the perusal 
of this latest work engagingly profitable. 

There is a certain repetitious strain in 
the present volume slowing the action 
noticeably at times. Still the author's 
intent dictates this almost deliberate 
laboring of the vital world lesson bound 
up in Philippine and American rela- 
tions. While Romulo can be as breath- 
taking as the best in panoramic descrip- 
tions or as painstaking in observation 
of details, he can never be hidebound 
to the rules of a reporter. Rather, he is 
ever the commentator, and a reliable 
one at that! 

WILLIAM F. MASTERSON, S.J. 


GENERAL WAINWRIGHT'S STORY 
Edited by Robert Considine. 314 
bages. Doubleday & Company. $3.00 

Admirers of General aii 

Wainwright will wel- 

come this account of 

his trying days as Com- 
mander of the North- 
ern Luzon Forces dur- 
ing the hectic time of 
the Japanese invasion, 
and of his years as 
prisoner Number One, 

painfully humiliated at the hands ol 

his country’s foe. His unadorned story 

as leader of an army beaten but with 
head up reveals the man he is—a Com- 
manding General with a heart. Pain was 
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poignant as he debated the crisis of 
defeat. His starving troops, with certain 
death facing them, were balanced against 
the lowering of his country’s flag in sur- 
render. Humaneness triumphed over the 
lofty but unrealistic sentiments of honor. 
He surrendered. Without remorse or 
shame he went with his men, a prisoner. 

Again, he showed his greatness of’soul 
as he stood to witness the surrender of 
General Yamashita. The turn of war's 
fortunes placed him among the victori- 
ous. The Japs were down. With the 
vestiges of ill-treatment and barbarous 
abuse stamped on his exhausted body, 
his soul retained the spirit of a great 
and honorable man. Turning to General 
Styer, he remarked: “General, this might 
seem a little strange, coming from me, 
but I hope Yamashita is shown the 
courtesy due his rank, in the matter of 
personal accommodations, housing, and 
food.” 

General Wainwright’s Story is touch- 
ing and accurately factual. Shorn of all 
bombast, too often indulged in by war 
raconteurs, it carries an appeal. He 
pleads that future youth be not sacri- 
ficed, as were he and his men, on the 
altar of unpreparedness. 

Those who followed him to prison 
and have lived to return to their dear 
ones must greet with enthusiasm this 
report from their beloved General, 
“Skinny” Wainwright, an officer and a 
gentleman according to our best tradi- 
tions. : 

EDWIN RONAN, C.P. 
AMERICAN DAUGHTER 

By Era Bell Thompson. 301 pages. 

University of Chicago Press. $3.00 
If the stark, bitter pwns 2 
horror of Richard , 

Wright’s Black Boy 
was one extreme, then 
this gay, often flip, au- 
tobiography of a Ne- 
gro woman is the 
other. Somewhere be- 
tween these two lies ; 
the true, balanced, Era Thompson 
over-all picture of the race relations 
problem in contemporary America. Miss 
Thompson’s emphasis is on the bright 
side, but it is also all on the surface. One 
wonders if there was not more pain than 
she admits. Or is it that writing with a 
kind of hindsight from the eminence 
of the success which she now enjoys the 
sting has been removed from the 
wounds? One thing is certain: whatever 
she lacked in circumstances or oppor- 
tunities she made up for in her own 
character—courage, an irrepressible sense 
of humor, a driving determination, and 
faith in herself. 

After a first, quick reading one has the 
impression that her background is so 
unusual that her story is no contribution 
toward the consolidation of race rela- 
tions in this country. For one thing, 
her contacts have been chiefly among 
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whites; therefore she cannot be consid- 
ered an interpreter or a spokesman for 
her own people. But if you let the story 
simmer for a while, the thought occurs 
that since the problem is not the black 
man but the white man, then perhaps 
she is far better qualified than most to 
say, for instance, “Then I know... 
that way down, underneath, most Ameri- 
cans are fair; that my people and your 
people can work together and live to- 
gether in peace and happiness if they 
but have the opportunity to know and 
understand each other. The chasm is 
growing narrower.” 
FORTUNATA CALIRI 


PRAYERS AND POEMS 
By Francis Cardinal Spellman. 23 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 
In his poetic Praye 
For Children, a virile, 
rhythmic, and priestly 
prayer, Cardinal Spell- 
man tells of his hav- 
ing somewhere looked 
into the pinched face 
and lusterless eyes of 
one of the war’s hun- 
gry children. The im- * F- Spellman 
pression left upon him by that encounter 
is described in words which might well 
sound the theme recurring again and 
again throughout these somber yet 
melodious outpourings of a spirit in 
touch with the world’s pain: 
“And since that time I walk in 
ceaseless fear, 

Fear that the child I saw, and all 
the hosts 

Of children in a world at play with 
death, 

May die; or, living, live in bitter- 

ness.” 

Prayers and Poems is a work vibrating 
with a passionately earnest solicitude for 
the needs of men in our times. Its in- 
spiration is kindled and nurtured by a 
genuine Christian concern lest men’s 
bodies be left in hunger and nakedness 
and men’s minds be poisoned by un- 
truth and resentment. As we would 
expect from one who watched American 
soldiers in action all over the world, 
Cardinal Spellman’s tributes to their 
valor are warm and sincere; but his joy- 
ous pride in the bravery which brought 
victory is mever detached from a 
poignant awareness of the sobering re- 
sponsibilities still burdening the victors. 

This is a book which should be read 
aloud and then pondered upon in 
prayerful silence. 





MARY E. SHIELDS 


THE MYSTICAL LIFE 

By Pascal P. Parente. 

B. Herder Book Company. $2.50 
The clear, logical style which Dr. 
Parente employed to explain the basic 
principles of Christian holiness in his 
previous work, The Ascetical Life, ap- 
pears again in this present volume, 


272 pages. 














NEW PRINTING 
' NOW ON SALE 


Wartime 
Mission 
in Spain 
1942 - 1945 


By 
Carlton J. H. Hayes 


The first fully authentic re- 
port of our policy in re- 
gard to Spain; a personal 
account of Ambassador 
Hayes’ role in ensuring 
Spain’s neutrality and aid 
to the Allies. A candid 
memoir enlivened by de- 
scriptions of the country and 
portraits of Hayes’ associ- 
ates, it is a dramatic and 
readable story as well as 
a significant document. 


CARLTON J. H. HAYES has re- 
cently been awarded the Laetare 
Medal for 1946, bestowed annually 
by the University of Notre Dame on 
an outstanding American Catholic. 


“After reading this lively personal 
record of solid diplomatic accom- 
plishment, I find it hard to conceive 
of Mr. Roosevelt's having picked 
a better man for the task.”— 
Commonweal. 


“A sensitive and discriminating 
document, one of the important 


records of the war."—Washington 
Star. 


22,800 copies 
printed to date 





$3.00 at your bookstore 
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describing the higher form of spiritual. 
ity known as mysticism. The treatment 









is divided into three parts. The first pan ? 

J | N E is concerned with the general aspects . 

and basic elements of mysticism, such “ 

BOOKS as infused contemplation, mystical oy 
union, and mystical purgation. The ‘ 

second part discusses mystical states jp mode 

ENTER ST. ANTHONY particular, such as the prayer of quiet, a 


By Isidore O'Brien, O.F.M. The feast of 
‘God's friend and ours"—the great 
Franciscan saint and intellectual whose 
vocation lay with ordinary people— 
falls in June. What better way to cele- 
brate it than by reading this fascinat- 





ecstasy, and mystical espousals. The 
third part is devoted to mystical phe. 
nomena, particularly stigmatization and 
revelations. The book concludes with a 
chapter on three practical questions 
spiritual direction in mystical life, the 
reading of mystical works, and the voca- 


ng biography which significantly sug- These beautiful dolls will be cherished for tion and desire of mystical states. 
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tumultuous modern world? 188 pp., 7” size (shown), hand-painted features, in detail the phenomenon of stigmatiza- 
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wk BOX 5, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


$1.50 tion and the norms for distinguishing 
truth from fraud in this matter and that 
which synthesizes the systems of false 
mysticism stamp Dr. Parente’s work asa 
noteworthy contribution to the science 


of mystical theology. 


It would seem to be God’s plan that 
at all times there shall be in His Church 
some souls destined for the higher forms 
of the mystical life. Priests should be 
prepared to recognize such souls and to 
give them helpful and wise direction. 
The knowledge required for this type 
of ministerial activity is adequately pro- 
vided by Dr. Parente’s most recent work. 

FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


THE CHILDREN'S 
ST. ANTHONY 
By Catherine and Robb Beebe. The 


story of the great Paduan, told with 
enchanting simplicity. “May every boy 





and girl of six to eleven years own a 
copy!""—Pro_ Parvulis Herald. 80 pp., 
paper, $.50 
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Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 

ITO Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, 











MYSTIC IN MOTLEY 
By Theodore Maynard. 
Bruce Publishing Company 


For finer flavor, al- 
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248 pages. 
$2.50 
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Perhaps because he 
has been too prolific a 
writer over the years, 
Theodore Maynard 
misses the mark in his 
biography of St. Philip 
Neri, which lacks the 
lively quality which is 
the due of its sprightly 
key figure. In spite of 
supple phrasing, this is a rather staid, 
rather undistinguished piece of litera- 
ture. 

But no matter how it is told, the 
story of Philip Neri is always an inter- 





T. Maynard 





L @) C A MUST PEACE ERTOND CATHOLICS. esting one. A truly remarkable person 
was this little Italian who lived in the 
ONE WAY OF DOING IT IS TO HAVE sixteenth century. Dedicated to the serv- 
THE SIGN IN THE MAGAZINE RACK ice of God from youth, he did not be- 
OF YOUR LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. come a priest until he was thirty-six years 
old. To his simple rooms in a rectory TI 
ENTER A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO garret he drew rich and poor alike by In 
| THE SIGN For YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY the attractiveness of his personality, and 
. there he held them spellbound as he 
— a a: Moreen. preached about the love of God in 4 T 
ONE YEAR... $2.00 way they had never heard before. It was - 
from these meetings that the Congrega- 
THE SIGN , UNION CITY, N. J. tion of the Oratory, for which St. Philip pe 
is best known, sprang into existence. a 
—E | B R A R Y The saint lived to be nearly eighty, E 
and his was a busy, fruitful life. Built M 
upon the solid foundations of prayer 
THE ‘f SIGN 
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and self-abnegation, it was at the same 
time replete with laughter and soaring 


Lay apostles, here is your patron; con- 
fessors, superiors in religion, priests of 
God, you will all find a great and lovable 
model in St. Philip Neri, the saint who 
won thousands of souls for Christ—with 


a smile! 
ELIZABETH M. SLOYAN 


BREAKING THE BUILDING 
BLOCKADE 

By Robert Lasch. 

University of Chicago Press. 
Anyone who suspects 
that private building 
enterprise is inade- 
quate to meet the na- 
tion’s housing short- 
age either in price or 
in quantity, should 
read the facts and fig- 
ures, the ideas and ar- 
guments which Mr. 
Lasch sets’ forth. On the other hand, 
those who dislike the idea of an exten- 
sion of federal government influence 
should nevertheless read this book, for 
it will furnish them with the whole am- 
munition of the opposition. 

After giving thirteen chapters of hous- 
ing facts, the author concludes with four 
chapters which establish his program to 
bring down housing costs, to encourage 
the building of fifteen million houses 
during the first ten postwar years, and 
to provide employment for many con- 
struction workers. The program _in- 
cludes: (1) the National Housing Agency 
to become a permanent department of 
the federal government, with Cabinet 
status; (2) the application of advanced 
principles of urban planning to be se- 
cured in every community with N.H.A. 
help; (3) housing costs to be reduced by 
N.H.A: working out methods for mass 
purchase of building materials and con- 
ducting research in new construction 
methods; by modernizing local building 
codes; by mitigating restrictive building 
practices; by reducing mortgage interest 
rates; by reforming property taxation; 
(4) federal loans and subsidies to be 
authorized for a million and a half units 
of public housing at $20-$40 monthly 
rentals; (5) slum areas to be redeveloped 
by the deflation of speculative values 
and by both private and municipal re- 
clamation programs. 


316 pages. 
$3.00 





Robert Lasch 


EVA J. ROSS 


THE IDEA OF CHRIST 
IN THE GOSPELS 

By George Santayana. 

Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2.75. 
The Incarnation is the basic doctrine 
of Christianity. This George Santayana 
perceives clearly. He admits cheerfully 
that the Four Gospels express and teach 
this fundamental Christian truth. The 
Evangelists portray Christ as the God- 
Man, God’s Son who was born of a 
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266 pages. 








a redemptive sacrifice for humanity, 
who rose from the dead and ascended 
into heaven. But, Santayana warns us 
at great length, it does not follow that 
this Gospel portrait of Christ is objec- 
tively, historically true. The Evangelists 
were not remembering events they had 
themselves witnessed, nor were they re- 
porting what had been recorded by 
eyewiinesses. They were describing the 
ideal Christ of their faith, the God-Man 
and Redeemer created by the enthusi- 
astic faith of the early Christian Church. 

The critic, therefore, may discuss the 
Evangelists’ idea of Christ; but he can 
never reach any conclusion about the 
historical Jesus. We must reject forever 
all attempts to reconstruct a history of 
Christ. The basic assumption of San- 
tayana’s essay is the impossibility of 
Revelation. Truths of Faith cannot 
possibly be objective realities made 
known to us by God; they are and can 
only be the expression of the dream- 
ings, the longings, and the aspirations of 
our human spirit. “As in poetry, so in 
religion, the question whether the 
events described actually occurred is 
trivial and irrelevant.” The Gospel and 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation is, 
Santayana concludes, merely a Judaic- 
Hellenistic expression of the entirely 
natural mystery of God-in-Man, namely 
of “the dawn of spirit in every reflective 


mind.”—This book certainly belongs to 
the class of forbidden reading for 
Catholics. 


RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER OF 


ENGLAND 
By Marchette Chute 347 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.75 


Miss MarchetteChute’s 


Geoffrey Chaucer of , 
England, which the 
jacket blurb says is 


“completely modern in 
point of view,” is a 
chatty, lively 
phy and commentary 
on each of the poet’s 
works. But that mod- 
ern point of view—there is the rub. I 
doubt that Miss Chute’s is a true mod- 
ern evaluation of Chaucer. He emerges 
from her pen after three hundred pages 
as a great artist, not because of any 
inspiration from his medieval faith, but 
in spite of it. In fact, she declares the 
Church’s “pattern of salvation was en- 
tirely alien to Chaucer’s poetic creed,” 
since he is a poet of love and the “whole 
range of human passion had been con- 
demned by the church as evil.” 

It is not modern to paint Chaucer at 
odds with the Church; it is Victorian. 
The truth concerning the medieval 
Church and its literary relations has 
been established for the twentieth cen- 
tury, thanks to the scholarly labors of 





biogra- 
ou 


Marchette Chute 


Karl Young, R. W. Chambers, and G. K. 


virgin, who offered his life on the cross,. 
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MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 











IMMACULATA tition for Women. Sisters of 

JUNIOR ie" Woods. Resident and Day 
a 

COLLEGE coumap tm tl Ra, Pring Ter- 


minal courses in Home Crafts, 


Washington, D. C. Sessctonet Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. yo Box 25 











ANAHEIM, 


MARYWOOD CALIFORNIA 
Resident and Day School for GIRLS 
Conducted by Sisters of Providence of 
St.-Mary-of-the-Woods. College prepara- 
tory. University affiliation. 


For Catalog, address The Registrar 
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Catholic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
College "Proparetion - Emphasized. Small Classes. 
Limited Enrollment. All Sports. New Gym. 
ully Accredited. 
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Box 66-M, Claymont, Delaware 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Conducted by ~ 
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Degrees in Arts and Science: Music, Teacher 
Training, Home Economics, Business. 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 
All sports. 
For Information Address the Dean 


ST. JOSEPH'S "asso" 


Box B, BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by Xaverian Brothers. Seventh 
grade thru Hi School. State Accredited. 
Individual and Small Group Instruction 
pee ee All Sports. Moderate Tuition. 

Send for Catalog. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Portland, Maine 


A select boarding school and day sc! 
icted by the Sisters of Mercy. br or: the 

Catholic ‘University of America, the State Depart- 
t of Education and by the New England Col- 

Entrance Board. Beautifully situated three 

s from the city, in extensive grounds. 

ry and High School Departments. 


Address Directress 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Liberal Arts, Music, Pre-technician, 

Pre-nursing, General and Medical 

Secretarial Curricula leading to 
Associate in Arts Diploma. 











COLLEGE WINONA 
OF SAINT. TERESA “winn’: 
For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 
Registered for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. Holds 
Me sm ber ship in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses wads ee de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts. B 
and Bachelor of Science in nese 
A standardized Conservatory of Musie is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 
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CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of women. Conducted 
Sisters of St. J ih. Chartered by ~ Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America. 

the University of the State of = York. Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges and New thee i 
land Association of Colleges and sBecondary. Sch 

Resident and non-resident s 
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| Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern tesi- 
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me cal, teacher training, music. B. A. and Br S. 
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Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Amer ica. Scientific, Classical, and Business pl Ma 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle States a 
and Maryland. All major sports, band, orchestra. 
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Address: Headmaster, Box H, 


Irvington, Baltimere 29, Md., for catalog. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 


Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
Schoo! Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink 
Address Directress 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New .Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 
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Chesterton, whose works, by the way, are 
not listed in Miss Chute’s extensive 
ase’. 

Many will question the accuracy of 
her summary of medieval education: 
“The whole educational system was 
based squarely upon the time-honored 
proposition: ‘this is so because I tell you 
it is so.’ Any kind of individual initia- 
tive or curiosity was as firmly discouraged 
in the class room as in any other part 
of the medieval system, and a good 
memory was the mark of a good stu- 
dent.” 

At this point in the book, one wishes 
that the author had taken some time 
from her years of research to read the 
works of those medieval radicals, Roger 
Bacon, St. Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Sacrobosco, and Bartholemus 
Anglicus (they too, escape the bibliogra- 
phy) who marched ahead of their times, 
yet remained true sons of the Church, 
and are the spiritual forebears of the 
gay and witty Chaucer. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT 
MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
By Helen L. Morgan. 248 pages. 

The Westminster Press. $2.00 
Mistress of the White 
House, a biographical 
novel, presents a vivid, 
colorful, and_histori- 
cally accurate portray- 
al of the life of Dolly 
Madison from _ the 
years 1782-1814. In 
writing this book, Miss 
Morgan drew from 
her mother’s research on the Payne 
family—“from old letters tied with 
bright ribbons, long-treasured diaries, 
and the happy memories of those who 
knew Aunt Dolly in the White House.” 

The rigid atmosphere of the Society 
of Friends in which Dolly Payne, 
daughter of strict Quaker parents, was 
reared; the lonesomeness she experi- 
enced when her family left their beloved 
Virginia plantation to establish them- 
selves in Philadelphia; the untimely 
death of her young lawyer husband, 
John Todd—these details provide a back- 
ground of intense interest. 

However, not until a strange turn of 





Helen M organ 


events brings her into association with 


such eminent people as the Washing- 
tons, Thomas Jefferson, Aaron Burr, 
and James Madison does the charming 
personality of Dolly become fully re- 
vealed. Poised, efficient, understanding, 
gracious Dolly Madison became the cen- 
ter of attraction in Washington society. 

As wife of the Secretary of State, as 
hostess for President Jefferson, and as 
First Lady of the Land, she lived a life 
crowded with excitement and tumult 
culminating in those hectic days when 
the Capitol was invaded and the Presi- 
dential Mansion destroyed. The calm 
and courage with which Dolly Madison 
faced great trials gave inspiration to her 





small, unheroic, and rather colorless 
husband. The historical events of those 
days—the Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1793 
in Philadelphia, the Purchase of Louisi- 
ana, the signing of the Jay Treaty, and 
the incidents of the war-torn years of 
1812-1814 are made real and absorbing. 
HELEN E, MANNIX 


DRUMS UNDER THE WINDOWS 
By Sean O’Casey. 431 pages, 
The Macmillan Company. $4.50 

This is the latest installment of Sean 
O’Casey’s lengthy autobiographical writ. 
ing, previously pursued in I Knock At 
The Door and Pictures In The Hallway. 
It opens with Sean’s first experiences as 
a pick-and-shovel worker and closes with 
he fury and excitement of the Easter week 
rebellion; but in between these events 
it would take an unusually astute reader 
to discover anything even remotely re- 
sembling a chronology. If the reader's 
thought on Irish political leaders of the 
time or of Ireland’s national hopes is 
clarified in any way, it will not be Sean’s 
fault; there is plenty of lightning and 
thunder in his words but hardly any 
steady illumination. 

O’Casey’s own fine mind is confused. 
So he gives us a piece of poetic prose, 
superbly written yet marked with start- 
ling incongruities. There is beauty here; 
and brilliance, too; but both the beauty 
and the brilliance are being gnawed 
away by the cancer of bitterness. Yet it 
is a bitterness which engenders pity 
rather than resentment. O’Casey is sim- 
ply one of those potentially great souls 
who are sensitive to other men’s pain 
as well as their own and who are so 
shocked by the prevalence of suffering 
and the triumphs of injustice that they 
learn how to mock God and forget how 
to pray. At times he is _ blatantly 
agnostic; almost consistently he is anti- 
clerical; and, perhaps unconsciously but 
none the less truly so, he is occasionally 
blasphemous. 

An intriguing book for those who 
like to study the strange thought pat- 
terns formed in human minds when 
little bits of logic get mingled with 
large dashes of emotion, but not a book 
that can be recommended for all. 

DENIS O’FARREL 


I CHOSE FREEDOM 

By Victor A. Kravchenko. 493 pages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 

I Chose Freedom is a vibrating and 
revealing human document. ‘The author 
is Russian-born, an ex-Communist ca- 
reer engineer, ex-Director in the power- 
ful Soviet Sovnarkom, (with his office 
in the Kremlin) and ex-Official of the 
Soviet Purchasing Commission in Wash- 
ington—but, most important of all, this 
ex-Communist speaks out his mind. He 
rips aside the steel curtain that surrounds 
Russia, and reveals to the world the 
tragedy of a nation lying prostrate under 
the bloody bludgeons of an inhuman 
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dictatorship. The U.S.S.R so-called 
Soviet Democracy, is laid bare in this 
book, as a nation under the absolute dic- 
tatorship of the Communist Party. The 
so-called Council of People’s Commissars 
and the Supreme Soviet are just front- 
government departments completely 
ruled by the Communist Party Central 
Committee and the Communist Polit- 
buro of which Stalin is the undisputed 
Czar. The Communist Secret Police 
(N.K.V.D.) is the most powerful instru- 
ment in this police state of Russia. 
Through the ubiquitous eyes and ears, 
through the terror and guns of this 
N.K.V.D., Stalin and his Communist 
bureaucrats enslave the masses of the 
people, millions in political prisons or 
slave labor battalions, and unnumbered 
millions living and working in fear and 
hunger and subhuman conditions. And 
all this while Stalin and his favored 
Communist elite live on the fat of the 
land, dwell in fine houses, and wolf 
American lend-lease tidbits,—and yes, 
prate to the gullible world about liberty 
and “full life” in the new Soviet Dem- 
ocracy! 

The author draws some unfo.gettable 
pictures of Russians that were once men, 
now broken, debased and dehumanized 
by N.K.V.D. inhumanities. These pic- 
tures might well have been takén out of 
the Russian classics of Gorki and Dos- 
toevsky. The truth is that the human 
misery and cruelty under Communist 
Russia is much worse than the abuses 
and persecutions of Czarist Russia. 

This book will make vocal the human 
cries of the persecuted Russians. 
RONALD MORRIS, C.P. 


SHORT NOTICES 


CREATIVE LOVE. By C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. 48 pages. Sheed & Ward. $1.00. The 
theme of these six radio talks delivered by 
Father Martindale in England is that our 
merciful Redeemer saved us, not only from 
something, but fo something, namely, a 
share in His own life. Our supernatural vo- 
cation is to produce within ourselves, not 
what we would like to be personally, but 
that particular likeness of Christ which 
the Father has designed for us as individu- 
als. Love is the creative force which en- 
ables us to co-operate most effectively with 
the artistry of God’s Spirit. Some very il- 
luminating nuances of thought are achieved 
by the author’s device of linking the seven 
last words of Christ with St. John’s seven 
Apocalyptic messages to the bishops of Asia 
Minor. 


INTRODUCTION TO A DEVOUT 
LIFE. By St. Francis de Sales. 447 pages. 
Catholic Book Publishing Company. $2.00. 
In the battle for reader interest, a spiritual 
classic with dusty pages and a broken bind- 
ing must often yield ground to a frothy spir- 
itual reading book which happens to be new 
and clean. So lovers of St. Frances de Sales’ 
urbane holiness and perennially wise coun- 
sels will be glad to see his famous letters 
to Philothea available in this latest attrac- 
tive edition. Written for people who must 
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An Inspiring Picture Story of Our Catholic 
Chaplains in the War 


Vividly Portrayed in 281 Photographs 


Send Your Order With $1 plus 10¢ postage 
per copy to 
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National Office 


New York 16, N. Y. 














REGIS COLLEGE secsccicia 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 
For catalog: Address the Registrar 








SIENA HEIGHTS mick 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Fully foceedied, Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 

Bachelér Degrees in | Arts, Science, Philosophy, M 
c ome  heowane 

Training; Bromatinns. _ Pes-t Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 

Coussess Two erminal in Secretarial 

Work. Leagtienel Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 











ST. JOHN'S VILLA 
ACADEMY 


CLEVELAND PLACE, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL 


Elementary, High School and Commercial 
Phone Gib. 7-4150 








LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade through 
Hi chool, meeting war and peacetime de- 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. Two regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C.—railway con- 
venient. Catalog. 


Rev. pom BRENDAN 
Box S, Oaxpate, L. zB. ¥. 








Founded 1847 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Tuxedo Park, New York 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
Country school for girls, beautifully located 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue C. Phone Tuxedo 230. 


Chartered by the Regents 
g the R po Hills. College 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Meunt St. Vineent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SIS CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


TERS OF C 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women frem 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 














LADYCLIFF COLLEGE "ser‘c:"™ 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 


oT. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 








Distinctive—Accredited 


JUNIOR COLLEGE—HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Address: The Reverend Mother 


Secretarial, Libera, Arts, Home Economics, 





Y College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Y Resident and Day 
v 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY" 
SSS DP 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College. Boarding and Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus. 
New Freshman Class in September 

College of Pharmacy 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Fordham Preparatory School 

Summer School: July 6-August 14, 1946 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


School of Business 

School of Law 

School of Education 
School of Adult Education 


At 134 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 


Write tor Catalogue. Specify Department 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 

Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In cooper- 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 











MARYWOOD COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 









Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
immaculate Heart of Mary 

A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, —_, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home cs, Die- 
retarial Science. Librarianship, Nursing. 8o- 
| Service, Clinical Psychology, Special courses in 
g al Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
rs course in Musie and Art. Registered for teacher's 
eby N.Y. Boardof Regents. Address Registrar, BoxS. 


WOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aer ti Very d 









ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted the Religious of the Society of the 
ra. A College for Catholic Women. 


Incorpora! the laws = the State of Penn- 
—— with in fst, 


wer to confer Degrees 
eee — and non-residen 
students. Situated e 
on the Main Line of the P. R. 


peren meee f tom Philadelphia 


Address Registrar 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 




















rates. Write for catalog. 


De Sales Heights, Visitation Academy 


Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Accredited by the West Virginia — De- 








partment of Education. Boarding and Day 
School for GIRLS. College 
eral and Commercial Courses. Intermediate 


Department. Ideal Location. 
Address the SISTER DIRECTRESS 





d. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


MT. GALLITZEN ACADEMY 








Boarding School 
for Boys Baden, Penna. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 














education and the 


volunteers are sent. 


Such as have had six years of Latin enter the 
No charges! Write to the address below 





2DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST? 
“ We welcome to our Society any worthy young man who is sincerely 
willing to leave the world snd consecrate hinssl to God. As a Salvatorian 


apostolate of the press. As a Missionary of the Foreign 
Missions a varied and great apostolate awaits him; but ordinarily only 


Graduates of the elementary school, and such as have had some or com- 
plete high school or college, OR ARE ADVANCED IN YEARS are wel- 
come to correspond. Advanced students who are deficient in Latin 
receive special courses. If you are too poor to pay the full fees we shall 
seek to solve your problem through the aid of special benefactors. 


novitiate 
saying you want to become & 
Salvatorian Priest and indicate your age, health, extent of education etc. age, education, 





OR A LAY BROTHER? 


No Studies, No Tuition Required 


credits 











VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR, ST. NAZIANZ, WIS. 














and are willing to work as members of 
N. ¥. Please 





__ 


Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, brag ier egy aba Samay engy Sow Ape i nelly ar oP gre 


write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 
give age, education, and reason for requesting information. Jesuit 

Brothers do mot study or teach. They help in temporal concerns in the colleges 
or on the foreign missions. 


the Society of Jesus, are invited to 















acquire. sanctity without the professionally 
religious advantages of convent or cloister, 
this masterpiece deserves wide reading 
among the devout laity. 


WORKERS SHOULD SHARE IN THE 
PROFITS THEY HELP TO CREATE, By 
H. C. McGinnis. 44 pages. Christian Democ. 
racy Publications. 25¢. Here is a case where 
something very good arrives in very unpre. 
tentious wrapping. This rather drab-looking 
booklet on profit-sharing, in theory and in 
practice, is packed with a rich content of 
facts and principles and is well worth the at. 
tention of workers and employers alike, 
Written to help popularize the concept of 
economic democracy, it first discusses the 
Joslyn Plan as an outstanding example of 
how profit-sharing redounds to the advan- 
tage of employer, employee, and consumer; 
then in the light of Christian principles on 
the dignity of labor and its contribution to 
industry's profits, it pulverizes the false no- 
tion that profit-sharing is a kind of beney- 
olent charity. Only when employers see it 
as a matter of justice will we be on the 
road to economic peace. 


INITIATE THE HEART. By Sister M. 
Maura, S.S.N.D. 46 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. “Prettification” is absent 
from these poems. They rank Sister Maura 
with our stellar lyricists. Cogent thought 
and effortless discipline of phrase wed mean- 
ing and melody in a union of rare charm. 
She is still content with an occasional easy 
rather than precise word and with a same- 
ness of rhythm that cloys when read in 
the mass and at once. But for those who 
want achievement and for those who see 
promise of richer to be, Sister Maura pro- 
vides satisfying and provocative dividends. 


MARIOLOGY. By M. J. Scheeben. 252 
pages. B. Herder Book Company.:- $2.50. For 
priests who want a work in English that 
will be more than poetic effusions about 
Mary’s beauty or pious meditations on her 
love for men, this translation of Scheeben’s 
Mariology should provide both a challenge 
to their intellects and a-stimulus to their 
devotion. It was translated by Father Geu- 
kers from the Flemish version of the great 
German theologian’s work. There are three 
parts to the treatise: The Concept and 
Source of Mariology; Christological Foun- 
dations ‘of Mariology; The Basic Principle 
of Mariology. Not easy reading but deeply 
gratifying. 


REVIEWERS 


Francis J. CoNNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D., is 
Associate Professor of Sacred Theology at 
the Catholic University. 

WittiaM F. Masterson, S.J., recently re- 
turned from the Sy ere is Director of 
the Jesuit Philippine Mission Bureau. 

EvizABeTH M. NuGceENT, M.A., is Assistant 
Professor of English at Seton Hall College, 
Orange, N 

Epwin Ronan, C.P., served as Chaplain- 
in-Chief of the Philippine Army and was 
adviser to President Quezon on matters per- 
tinent to the Chaplain Service. 

Eva J. Ross, Pu.D., is Literary Editor of 
The American Catholic Sociological Review. 

EvizasetH M. SLoyan, B.A., is Assistant 
Columnist at the National Office of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
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By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Land by Liam O'Flaherty 

Our Own Kind by Edward McSorley 
Bernard Clare by James T. Farrell 
States of Grace by Francis Steegmuller 
Road from Olivet by Edward F. Murphy 
Something Between by Marian Cockrell 


Land by Liam O'Flaherty 

> The grim battle between the ex- 
ploited and buffeted Irish peasantry and 
the British landowners in the late nine- 
teenth century is the theme of Mr. 
OF laherty’s new novel, laid in County 
Mayo in 1879. An aristocratic skeptic 
joins forces with a brilliant young leader 
of the Sinn Fein to give point and effect 
to the people’s fight against the cruelty 
visited upon them. Associated with the 
two is a priest under suspension for his 
part in the insurrection of 1867. They 
have to contend with the tenacious greed 
of the landlords, the brutality of the 
English forces, the volatility of their own 
people. Their chief difficulty is with the 
local parish priest who, they feel, in- 
trudes into the political realm where he 
has no competence and wins the people 
away from them at a crucial moment in 
their struggle. 

This is a passionate story told almost 
dispassionately. It is the more scaring 
because of the author’s quiet objectivity. 
The first sentence is a taste and a prom- 
ise of more than competent style, and 
the body of the book redeems the pledge. 
The characterization is admirable, 
though not superlative, as has been the 
case in some of Mr. O’Flaherty’s earlier 
work. The suspended priest is more sym- 
pathetically portrayed than is his fellow 
priest in good standing. Some scenes in- 
volving a landlord’s wife and her suc- 
cessive lovers are overexplicit and the 
dialogue is, on occasion, offensive. But, 
in sum, this is an impressive treatment of 
one of the most tragic engagements in 
the long campaign for human freedom, 
done by an author who is more discern- 
ing and honest than certain of his com- 
patriots will admit. 

(Random House. $2.50) 


Our Own Kind by Edward McSorley 

> The Irish in America are the subject 
of this book and, the one reviewed next. 
Mr. McSorley’s work is a kind of Provi- 
dence, R. I., version of A Tree Grows 
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In Brooklyn. Inevitably it will be com- 
pared with Miss Smith’s novel and with 
A. J. Cronin’s The Green Years; it is 
easily the best of the three. 

Introducing a numerous immigrant 
clan, their offspring, relatives, neighbors, 
and friends, it centers in old Ned Mc- 
Dermott and his orphaned grandson, 
Willie. Ned works in a foundry but has 
resolved that Willie shall do better than 
that, shall, indeed, be a scholar. He lav- 
ishes his love on the lad, is his most 
cherished companion, defends him from 
the others in the family, schemes and 
saves to make his future secure, watches 
him develop with mingled pride and 
envy of new and more accomplished as- 
sociates. But Ned’s plans strike a snag. 
First he has to yield up the savings 
marked for Willie’s education, when his 
son Pat dies and leaves a_ penniless 
family. Then age and illness shatter his 
own seemingly inexhaustible strength. 
In the end, Willie is bereft of everything 
but the knowledge he has gained and 
the determination to succeed implanted 
by his grandfather. 

On this framework Mr. McSorley has 
worked a homely, sharply colored tapes- 
try of people, things, incidents hilarious 
and poignant, the warp and woof of life 
in an impecunious Irish community in 
the second decade of the present cen- 
tury. His is a flavorsome book, not with- 
out vulgarity and scabrous speech, but, 
as a whole, true to reality and likable. 
There is a passage about a priest saying 
Mass which is truly beautiful. 

(Harper. $2.50) 


Bernard Clare by James T. Farrell 

> The invariable Farrell hero is here 
seen during a few months of 1927 in 
New York City, trying to win recogni- 
tion as a writer. This time called Ber- 
nard Clare, he is of Irish parentage, in 
revolt against his family, bitterly derisive 
of the faith in which he was reared, 
selfish, ambitious, amoral, alternately 
exultant and despondent. Failing to get 
his writings published, he works first as 
a cigar store clerk, then as an advertis- 
ing salesman; indulges in erotic fantasy; 
has an affair with a married woman; 
despises, taunts, and fights with young 
men of his own age; wonders about life; 
studies people; seeks experience which 





he can transform into fiction; and finally 
returns to Chicago, sure that he is now 
more mature. 

At the outset, this strikes the reader 
as better written than some earlier in- 
stallments in the Farrell saga. But that 
impression does not last. All the familiar 
flatness and sterility are soon evident. 
The viewpoint, too, is unaltered: raw 
naturalism, the sneering denial of life’s 
real character and meaning, anger at the 
world, and the feverish, futile search for 
a meaning acceptable to a supremely 
arrogant perpetual sophomore. The 
Farrell novels are credited with social 
significance. Actually, as the work in- 
controvertibly demonstrates, their spirit 
is that of unbridled individualism car- 
ried to the verge of anarchy, of mon- 
strous egotism hating and baiting all 
others and fanatically fixed on self-exal- 
tation and self-realization at the expense 
of everyone and everything else. The 
lawless ego is here presented as the peak 
and norm of the universe. And the 
presentation is in trappings of such 
obscenity as befits the immoral, if not 
insane, ideas conveyed. 

(Vanguard. $2.75) 


States of Grace by Francis Steegmuller 
> The publishers of this disgusting 
book speak of it as “a light-hearted 
satire.” It is nothing of the sort. It is a 
poisonous burlesque, a virulently spite- 
ful diatribe which, while striving desper- 
ately to foul everything Catholic, suc- 
ceeds, by its excesses, merely in giving 
an appalling picture of the author's 
mind. 

Disclaiming any reference to an actual 
institution, Mr. Steegmuller, with elab- 
orate but transparent artifice, sets his 
scene in Egypt and there conjures up a 
Catholic parish with priests and nuns 
from America. He makes it the scene of 
a preposterous romp involving a weird 
assortment of characters. In a ridiculous- 
ly smug style, the chief and unconscion- 
ably overworked resource of which is the 
easy trick of repetition, he labors 
through a tedious farrago which spécial- 
izes in linking up the sacred and the 
indecent. Of religion, of priests, of nuns, 
of parish life, of Catholics generally, it 
is possible to write humorously and with 
salutary satire. But what we have here is 
malignity, naked animus, the desire to 
besmirch as well as to belittle. This isa 
monumental affront, a classic example 
of bad taste and bad judgment on the 
part of both author and publishers. It 
is the second of three novels, either 
published recently or soon to appear, 
which are carriers of bigotry and should 
be generally known as such. 

(Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50) 


Road from Olivet by Edward F. Murphy 
> In this sequel to the highly popula 
Scarlet Lily, Father Murphy continues 











A Splendid Future! | 
“DOING GOOD!" 


Teach boys and young men 
to be God-fearing citizens. 
Thet will keep our country 
GOOD. 


Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart operate grammar 
and high schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps in 
United States and Foreign 
missions. Non-teaching 
Brothers are used in other 
important duties. 


, YOUNG MAN, many, many 
High School Graduates, . . 
High School Students, Brothers are needed. If in- 


Eighth Grade Students, tere 





WRITE NOW TO 
Reverend Brother Recruiter 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
METUCHEN, New Jersey 


This fs 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
{up te age of 23) 





BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The aiaae Seminary of the Discaiced boyy | 
Fathe rece,ves young m1 an Seve feel 
themseives caliod to serve God in ie re Bisuet state. 

o@ have finished grammar school o 
higher drades may apply H 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable to puy bourd and tuition will 
be given considcration, 





$e ae es 


MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
Por further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.5S.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (baitimore-8), Maryiand 














Be a Missionary! 
Boys and young men with a daring missionary 
spirit are invited to join the ranks of the Mari- 
annhill Fathers. For prospectus and further In- 
formation write to 


Very Rev. Fr. Rector 
St. Bernard's Seminary, Brighton, 


The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and ———- to 
boys over fourteen years of a 

wish to study for the Sresthooll Bor te. in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 


ington 17, D.C. 
Missionary Brothers 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
d needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35. who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 


Michigan 


























SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 


CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young lodies desiring to” serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 





“! Am He Whom Thou Seekest,” 


1 interesting pamphlet portraying the life of a 
Sister of Mercy. Written especially for young women 
interested in entering upon the religious life. For 
copy, write to 

Mother Superior, Sacred Heart Convent 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 

















WANTED—-Trained case workers and 
working supervisor. Agency is expand- 
ing its family and child welfare serv- 
ces. Good supervision and adequate 
salary based on training and experi- 
Transportation paid to San 
Francisco. Write Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 
3, California. 


ence. 








AN INVITATION FROM CHRIST 


To all ZEALOUS YOUNG MEN who have the sincere 
desire to become mission Priests plus the necessary 
mental, physical, and spiritual qualifications. The Graymoor 
Friars, Missionary Franciseans, offer you the sublime 
opportunity of devoting your life to the thrilling work of 
saving souls on home or foreign missions. Young men may 
enter the Seminary at Graymoor in September, after the 8th 
Grade or the Completion of any High School or College Y ens. 
Write: Father Daniel Francis, S.A., Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y 
Lay Brothers, tov, are needed! 


Write: 
Father Angelus Francis, S.A., Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
. 


HAVE YOU A DARING 49 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT e 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 

























THE FRANCISCAN SISTERS 


of Calais have now a Novitiate at Baton! 
Rouge, Louisiana. Their work comprises ery ’ 
ot y . te the care of the sick in Hos- 
Rice with the | 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Our Lady of the Lake Sanitarium 
Baton a Louisiana 





' 


fies interested should cor-, 


£5, 


=awen--= 





in the Church, whee | 
to the varied talents and 
would realize in her own 


if to me ome 
Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. st. M 
Convent, 3516 West Center Lay ¥ Milwautse, w he 
consin, who receives ite the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine 














FRANCISCAN CONVENT""""% 
Rock Island, Illinois 


ge Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 

St. Francis. Community repre 
in Be Diocese of Peoria, Green 
Archaioce of New York. 
Sisterhood may apply to 

MOTHER GENERAL, 767 - 30th ST., 
RocK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
Or St. Joseph's Boys’ Schoo! for a Deaf, 
909 Hutchinson iver Parkw: 

New York 61, New York. 


& & 
YOUNG LADIES 


wishing to become co-victims with Christ theguah 
the active apostolate of teaching youth, of al- 
leviating the infirmities of the aged, of managin 
the domestic affairs of Episcopal residences an 
Ecclesiastical coll g and i ies are in- 
vited to join the 
SISTERS ADORERS OF THE MOST 
PRECIOUS BLOOD 
St. Joseph's Convent Columbia, Pa. 


Candidates to the 


























her scapular. 


eel ths 
unity 
or come for a personal interview. Apply: to: 





ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love — 
If you are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and 

untold possibilities for your talents. Girls from 15 to 35, of 
it they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive literature 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 
St. Patrick’s Home, 66 Van Cortlandt Park South, Bronx 63, N. ¥. 





Infirm offers 
atholic families, who 
idden in Christ in a "Com, 
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his fictional version of the (fife of St. 
Mary Magdalene, detailing her activity 
in behalf of Christianity in both Pales. 
tine and Rome after the Ascension of 
Our Lord. “‘My story,” says the author 
in his foreword, “purely imaginative ex. 
cept for a few Scriptural connotations, 
is based on the fact that Christ’s last 
command, ‘Going forth, teach all na- 
tions,’ must have been of the first im- 
portance to the Magdalene, whose 
abounding love necessarily treasured 
and brooded over His every word; and on 
the presumption that hers might have 
been the initial effort in the corrupt cen- 
ter of the Empire for the Faith.” 

This kind of work will be relished by 
a special, and obviously numerous, audi- 
ence. Written in a stately prose utilizing 
all shades of purple, it is instinct with 
fervent admiration of the subject. But 
it pictures her as something other than 
human. She bears herself, speaks, and 
acts in a manner which scarcely suggests 
kinship with the rest of us mortals or 
even with the rest of the saints. Her 
habit of fluently sermonizing on_ the 
slightest provocation has a favorable 
effect on all those she encounters in the 
book; it is conceivable that, in life, it 
would prove less telling. The other 
figures in this protracted panegyric in 
the grand manner are about as human 
as Mary, whether they be Christian or 
pagan. For example, Tullus, in his 
oscillation between the Faith and _ the 
world, appears to be operating on some- 
thing like a commuters’ train schedule. 
As history, this work is, as the author 
points out, unfactual; as a study of 
sanctity, it is seriously deficient; as a 
novel, it is mediocre. 
(Bruce. $2.50) 


Something Between by Marian Cockrell 
> A Hollywooden Penrod is the pivot 
of Mr. Cockrell’s latest effort. Austin 
Towles is the ‘teen-age son' of the 
widowed Lily Rossiter Towles. The 
three Rossiter sisters have long been 
feuding with their dictatorial neighbor, 
Mrs. Moon. Mrs. Moon threatens havoc 
in their lives, as each contemplates mar- 
riage, and is making trouble for others 
in town. What to do about it? Suddenly 
Mrs. Moon is murdered. Many had rea- 
son to want her out of the way. The line- 
up of suspects looks like a nylons queue. 
The bumptious, exasperating, but re- 
sourceful, Austin traps the murderer in- 
to an admission of guilt. All ends well, 
Dan Cupid’s department included. 

The author has a talent for writing 
naturally and_ entertainingly about 
ordinary people in ordinary circum- 
stances. There is authenticity and charm 
in her handling of them. Here, however, 
after a fairly promising start, she gets 
off into another genre, with the intro- 
duction of murder, and the slightly 
farcical pursuit of the killer. Once in 
this morass, she struggles to little effect. 
(Harper, $2.50) 
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Attitude on Russia 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

For several months now I have been 
again. and again both astonished and 
alarmed by your irresponsible editorship 
on all issues involving Soviet Russia. 
Granted that we want no part in the fur- 
therance of her totalitarian ideology. But 
what good is going to come from this con- 
sistent harping on Russia’s role as the big 
bad boy in international affairs? 

At a time when the chasm of distrust 
is constantly widening between Russia and 
the Western Allies, it seems to me that 
small service is being done the cause of 
international co-operation by our Catholic 
editors’ insistence on trying to play the 
part of Russia’s conscience. If she has 
deadened her sensibilities to the moral is- 
sues involved in her conduct to the na- 
tions in eastern and southeastern Europe, 
there isn’t much we can do about it. Cer- 
tainly you don’t want us to go to war 
again over it, do you? Wouldn't it be 
much better to admit frankly that Russia 
has a natural sphere of influence in those 
sections of Europe, and then face the fact 
that, whether we like it or not, we have 
to let Russia’s own conscience be her 
guide there? \ 

Tuomas D. GruBFrR 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Spain and Germany 
Eptrors oF THE SIGN: 

In Mrs. Burton’s article in the March 
issue of THE SIGN I notice that on the list 
of convents in Europe to which we may 
send clothing for the impoverished people, 
every country is mentioned except Spain 
and Germany. Perhaps by the time this 


reaches you Spain will be out of the ques- 


tion in view of current events and the pres- 
sure being brought to bear on our Govern- 
ment against her. However, why is Germany 
omitted? Surely German children too are 
hungry, and, according to the report of 
Father Swanstrom, conditions there are be- 
yond description. It is only Christian to 
include them, yet it seems to me they are 
deliberately being starved to death. I was a 
little ashamed when, as far back as last 
November, I was given a petition to sign, 
asking official Washington to permit the 
sending of food and other relief to Ger- 
many. This petition, a most clearly worded 
one, was being circulated by the Society of 
Friends. It seemed to me a little embarrass- 
ing that this small sect should be the first 
to manifest such charity and action, when, 
in some ef my own pet religious publica- 
tions, as also in your article, charity is 
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suggested for certain peoples, others being 
completely ignored. 

I feel the more so, when I note (as on 
Page 39) the valiant struggle of German 
Catholics against the Hitler regime. Why 
should they not be helped? Shall they be 
left to starve whether they are Catholics or 
not, just so long as they are Germans? Just 
to keep alive the hate that has been propa- 
gated to us these past five years? Some 
people hate war. Well, I hate hate. 

I wish to mention, too, that it was a fine 
thought to publish this list, though incom- 
plete, for many of us were willing to help, 
and, having no relatives over there, we did 
not know to whom to send supplies. 

MAE F, BRACHHOLD 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


Present Labor Movement 
Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

I was absolutely astounded to find Walter 
Reuther’s picture on the cover of the March 
issue of THE SIGN, and then to find in the 
same issue an article such as Father Smith's 
on strikes. I have always thought that THE 
SIGN was fundamentally a religious maga- 
zine, but if it is going to espouse labor's 
cause in such an unfair fashion, then I can 
only conclude that it is a labor magazine 
published under the cloak of religion, be- 
cause such articles and such pictures obvi- 
ously are out of place in a religious maga- 
zine. I for one am thoroughly disgusted 
with the present labor movement, because 
this highly organized minority is doing 
everything possible to destroy private enter- 
prise, and it is private enterprise that has 
made this country what it is. Labor unions 
have become a big business, and today labor 
leaders are just as ruthless and unscrupu- 
lous as any leaders of industry ever were, 
and yet you are espousing their cause in 
the March issue. 

I am a worker, not a capitalist. I have 
earned my own living ever since I was four- 
teen years of age, but I understand that all 
the profits of a company cannot be paid 
out in wages, and 1 recognize that the 
capitalist who risks his money in establish- 
ing a business is justified in expecting a 
return on his investment, because of the 
risk he has taken. 

A. F. Brown 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

J. D.’s reaction, as expressed in the April 
issue of THE SIGN, to the Rev. William J. 
Smith's, S. J., article in the March issue 
entitled “Are Strikes Necessary?” reflects, 
I think, a viewpoint long entertained and 
a determination to remain committed to it. 
The statement in the letter that “the 
ideas expressed in the article have been 
dust-covered for twenty years” is one that 
I agree with as far as it goes. The ideas 
are as old as the Church, and the deplor- 
able reality is that we Catholics have 
failed to apply them to the things we do 
among men. 

The trend today throughout the whole 
world is for a better way of life. It is a 
crusade for justice and right. The Cath- 
olic concepts of the nature of man, the 
social function of property, and the unity 
of man in the Mystical Body 6f Christ 
impose the obligation of interest and ac- 





THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the of the gentile Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 








The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 














The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

— 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois, 








BE A CATECHIST SISTER 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 


Young Community with large missionary field 
on Texas border. Entire time devoted to 
teaching Religion, visiting and works of 
mercy. State age. Address: Sister Directress, 
Catechist Sisters of St. John Bosco. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 











Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 














MISSIONARY SISTERS 


of the 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 

jother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 








Canceled Stamps 


Readers are asked to save their can- 
celed postage stamps for our Chinese 
Missions. 


Please address packages to: 


Rev. Mission Procurator 


THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Dear Members, 


Allow me to quote a let- 
ter that certainly must 
touch the Sacred Heart of 
Christ, and, believe me, 
fills with a deep feeling 
of humility, and thanksgiv- 
ing, His begging ambassa- 
dors—Mission Procurators. 


"Received your most wel- 
come magazine this morning 
and saw the appeal for 
almsgiving. So I decided I 
would do something extra 
for our Crucified Saviour. 
You will find my offering 
of ten dollars for your 
missions in China. You will 
wonder, Father, .why such an 
amount at this time. Well, 
it has been my habit to put 
aside money, little by lit- 
tle, to have my hair ar- 
ranged. The cost is ten 
dollars. I decided I could 
forego this pleasure and 
make a sacrifice to help 
feed the hungry children of 
China. I know the good God 
will repay me. God bless 
you and all your missions." 


The letter speaks for it- 
self. The donation will be 
used to feed hungry mouths. 


God bless this noble 
donor, and all the generous 
members of our Christmas 
Club for Christ. 


Sincerely, 


A <a 


-Peseacasa a= ee ee ee ee 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- } 


i 

; mas bank and enroll me in your ! 
! Christmas Club for Christ. H 
, Name bee hase err perme 
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tivity upon us. Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI 
make us much aware of it in their docu- 
ments of pastoral solicitude. 

Father Smith's article, and the many 
others published in THE SIGN and your own 
Comment, I regard as contributions to a 
better industrial society and toward “recon- 
structing the social order and perfecting it 
conformably to the precepts of the Gospel.” 
They, too, mirror an “intense study of social 
matters” and are recognition and response 
to the exhortation of Pius XI to “make op- 
portune use of the powerful resources of 
Christian training, by instructing youth, by 
founding Christian associations, by forming 
study circles on .Christian lines.” Jesus 
Christ was the first to promulgate the prin- 
ciple that “the workingman is worthy of his 
hire,” and His Church was the first to 
clearly define the rights of labor. 

Our moral obligation is to lead in this 
crusade of equity and justice. If we do not, 
our enemies will. Positive Catholic Action, 
and not fear, is the need of the hour. 

James P. MCMAHON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Correction 
Epirorks Or THE SIGN: , 
When reading the article, “Dean of Amer- 
ican Essayists,” by John J. Barry, in the 


| April issue of THE SicN, I came across the 


following statement: “A short time later she 
(Agnes Repplier) was sent to Eden Hall, a 


| boarding school for girls conducted by the 


French Ursuline Nuns.” 
Now, I feel sure you would like to know 
that Eden Hall is conducted by nuns of the 


| Society of the Sacred Heart, and not by the 


i 


Ursulines. 

It also may be of further interest to you 
that next year we shall celebrate our cen- 
tenary of residence here. 

Marie Norton-WeEr, R.S.C.J. 
Torresdale, Pa. 


Catholic or Communist? 
Epirors or THE SIGN: 

Your printing of the letters you received 
from Leon V. Almirall and George Walker 
in the February issue, which commented on 
your editorial of January regarding labor 
and capital, prompted me to write you after 


| the go-day cooling-off period that I decided 


to take before writing you when I first read 
your article. Needless to say, when I read 


| your article I was speechless and flabber- 





gasted to think that such an article would 
come oui as an editorial in a leading Cath- 
olic magazine, which I assumed to be the 
“mouthpiece” for the Catholic Church. If 
your article had appeared in some Com- 
munistic paper, I naturally would have felt 
that it was the view of the Communists and, 
therefore, in their opinion O. K. 

If I were a striker and read your article, I 
believe that I might become very mad at the 
so-called “Capitalistic Bosses,” and, in fact, 
you couldn’t blame me if I became pugilis- 
tically revolutionary. 

You are so wrong that I won’t take the 
time to point out several details as did Mr. 
Almirall and Mr. Walker, but I recom- 


mend that you talk to several high-standing 
Catholics, and I am sure they will set you 
right. I believe this matter to be so serious 
that you should write a new editorial recall- 
ing much of what you have said, or quote 
those whom we respect if they agree with 











you, so we would know where the Church 
stands on this editorial of yours. 

I read your magazine thinking it to be a 
true mouthpiece of the Church. Now, | 
want to know. 

What we need today is men who will 
bring Capital and Labor together, not men 
who try to make them hate and mistrust 
each other—or are you merely writing some. 
thing that you hope will make good reading 
so you can sell more of your magazines? 

KARL WEBER 
Brentwood Heights, Calif. 


Notice 


“Paschal”—I.G.C. 

Thank you for our Missionaries, and our 
own thanks, for your very thoughtful and 
most generous gift in the amount of $500.00 
to cur China missions. Only the good God 
Himself is able to manifest a proper appre- 
ciation., May He grant you, if it be for His 
honor and glory, the petitions dear to your 
heart. 

It has been some years since we have been 
able to build a chapel for this amount. You 
can realize: that China, as the rest of the 
world, is suffering from inflation. However, 
your generous gift can be used in the restor- 
ation of one of our churches or chapels 
destroyed by the Japanese. 

To acquaint you with conditions, I quote 
a few lines from Bishop Cuthbert O'Gara, 
C.P., in Hunan, China. His letter was writ- 
ten in November, 1945. Since then, prices 
have increased more and more. 

“With the prevailing high cost of living, 
we cannot attempt to do with an American 
dollar what we used to do years ago. I doit 
think that we are ever likely to return to the 
time when we can build chapels for one or 
two thousand dollars. Hence, we shall have 
to group donations. In such instances, we 
mighi be able to erect altars, or purchase 
necessary equipment, and the donor will be 
so informed.” 

We feel sure you wili understand the un- 
controllable circumstances. May we rely 
upon your friendship to accept the judg- 
ment of His Excellency, Bishop O’Gara? 

God bless you, and those you love, always. 

THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


“The Room”’ 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Through your Letters department, may | 
compliment the author of the story, “The 
Room,” published in your March issue. 
Never have I read a short story that held 
my attention to the end as that one did. 
Miss Laverick’s portrayal of the character- 
istics of the good Irish people was perfect. 
Dear author, please keep more of the same 
coming our way. : 

HELEN F. MCENANEY 
Washington, D. C. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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MOLDERS 
OF OPINION 


edited by DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR, THE SIGN 








Who is your favorite news commentator? Do you know your commentators for what they 
really are? Who “has the patronizing bedside manner of a hurried $20 physician?” Which 
one “aims at the heart more than he aims at the head?” Who “operates on the theory 


that the majority of Americans prefer their opinions ready-made?” 








You will find the answers in MOLDERS OF OPINION, an unbiased analysis of the fourteen 
leading American newscasters: Walter Winchell, Raymond Gram Swing, Sumner Welles, Westbrook 
Pegler, Gabriel Heatter, David Lawrence, George Ephraim Sokolsky, H. V. Kaltenborn, John B. 
Kennedy, Drew Pearson, Walter Lippmann, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Paul Mallon, Dorothy Thompson. In 
a series of brilliant sketches, the authors, eminent journalists in their own right, reveal the behind- 
the-headline stories of these columnists and commentators who mold the opinions of a nation. 


Behind every man is a story—a drama—as exciting and significant as the events he reports. 


Originally appearing as a series of articles in The Sign— now revised and brought up to date 
in book form—MOLDERS OF OPINION offers stimulating, delightfully informal reading. 
Price, $1.75. ’ 


THE ign 


Book Department 
Monastery Place . Union City, N. J. 
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FAMINE! YOU KNOW NOT WHAT IT MEANS. HOW COULD YOU? 


AMERICA — Never visited with national 
calamity. Even two World Wars have not 
brought home to us a real knowledge of 
intense suffering and wholesale death. 
Truly, God has blessed us beyond our 
fondest dreams. 


CHINA —Scourged with eight years of 
warfare. Now FAMINE stalks the nation. 
Indescribable miseries are endured. 


Men, women, and children eating grass, 
roots, tree-bark, and even clay. Lives of’ 
30,000,000 endangered. No such famine 
has occurred within living memory. 


Look at the above pictures. They came 
from Passionist Missionaries in Hunan, 
China. Good times—Happy China. Famine | 
—Death walks beside them always. 


What can you do? Bring relief to bodies 
and souls of these unfortunates. Remember 
Christ's words: “As long as you did it for’ 
one of these the least of My brethren, you | 
did it for Me.” 


American Catholic Charity has never 
failed. It won't now. Let us give of our 
plenty. Please, now, send your offering to: | 

The Passionist Missionaries 


The Sign Union City, N. J. 
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